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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


i thong article by Mr. John S. Ewart in this number of the REVIEW 
is a reply to the paper of Professor Berriedale Keith on Recent 
Changes in Canada’s Constitutional Status, which appeared in our 
June issue. It is proper in this connection to say that the REVIEW 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed in either article, 
but desires merely to provide a means for this discussion of a 
question of great constitutional importance and of wide-spread 
interest in Canada at the present time. As able expositions of 
opposing points of view, the articles merit a careful reading, and 
not the least interesting point to many readers will be a com- 
parison of the very divergent opinions derived by the two authors 
from much the same evidence. We have once more, in fact, a 
demonstration of the oft-repeated, but important truth, that the 
Empire is held together by no clearly defined law. From the 
strictly legal point of view there are many anomalies and con- 
tradictions, and the human element will still, doubtless, be the 
most important factor in the imperial machine. 

In 1926 the William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., acquired the papers of Sir Henry Clinton, commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in North America, 1775-1782. Among 
these were a large number of maps and sketches illustrating the 
history of British North America during the American Revolution 
and earlier. Of these maps and sketches Mr. Randolph G. Adams, 
the custodian of the Library, has now published, under the aus- 
pices of the Library, a descriptive list of some one hundred and 
forty-four pages. Many of the maps listed have no. connection 
with Canadian history, but among them there are not a few which 
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illustrate the historical cartography of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and even Ontario. There is, for 
instance, a manuscript copy of a plan of York harbour, surveyed 
by order of Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe in 1793, a map which 
does not appear ever to have been reproduced. Where the maps 
have been printed, this fact has been noted by Mr. Adams in his 
descriptive matter. In the appendices is an interesting and 
valuable report on the defence of Nova Scotia made by Captain 
Spry in 1779. The publication of this small volume is another 
reminder of the fact that the Clements Library has, during the 
past few years, taken its place as one of the outstanding collections 
of sources on American colonial history. Among the Library’s 
manuscripts on the period of the Revolution, the Shelburne 
papers, acquired in 1921, and the Clinton papers have been 
especially valuable, and to these were added a few months ago 
the papers of Lord George Germain, who at a very critical time 
“directed, under the eyes of the prime minister and the king, 
both the legislative and military policy of Great Britain in 
America.”” While the Library deals especially with the colonial 
history of the United States, it contains materials of great interest 
and importance for the history of Canada. Several years ago the 
collection was transferred to the University of Michigan, and 
housed by Mr. Clements in a very beautiful and commodious 
building, where it is now freely available to students seriously 
engaged in historical investigation. 


There has recently been placed on sale in England an A.L.S. 
of twenty-four pages from Charles Buller to John Stuart Mill, 
dated Quebec, October 13, 1838, and marked ‘“ Most Private’’. 
In it Buller criticizes the proclamation of October 9, in which 
Durham had appealed from the British government to the 
Canadians, and makes the following, among other, observations 
as to Durham’s public and private reasons for resigning his post 
in Canada: 


Lord Durham has publicly expressed his intention of resigning. 
His public declarations of his reasons is contained in the Proclama- 
tion. . . . The Private ones I will now tell you. But you are to 
show this to no earthly soul except my Father and Mother 
for I would not have any one else know that I find any faults in 
one for whom I have so sincere a regard as Lord Durham. 

My sympathies for the Canadians are not a bit diminished. Justice 
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to them—the great majority, is still my first principle. But believe 
this they can do nothing for themselves: they have no habits of 
self-reliance, their friends must serve them without leaning on 
them, woe to the man who trusts to their energy or prudence in 
their own cause. Hence every man who governs here the moment 
he ceases to rely solely on himself, is either bullied by the British, 
who have great energy and tact, or throws himself on them. Lord 
Durham would have done the last. With his character it was inevit- 
able. Rather than he should do so it was better he should resign: 
and if he failed, fail without fault of hisown. . . . He says that 
the mode in which he has been assailed by enemies, and betrayed by 
the Government shew that he is not the man to carry this Colony 
by the cordial aid of the Mother Country through a difficult state 
of things. Colborne will repress the insurrection if there is to be one 
as well as Lord D would. . . . But he returns having accomplished 
the restoration of tranquility having disposed of all traces of the 
past Rebellion:—having restored peace and good will with the 
U.S., and rooted out from that people all sympathy with Canadian 


Rebellion . . on these grounds you can defend his returning 
home. 


The article on Fort Maurepas, printed in the present number, 
is by Mr. Nellis M. Crouse of Ithaca, N.Y., whose volume, In 
Quest of the Western Ocean, was published recently. The im- 
portance now attached to the accurate location of historical sites 
gives the discussion an interest, especially to students of Western 
history. Mr. L. D. Scisco, of Washington, D.C., contributes the 
last of a series of previously unprinted documents which the 
REVIEW has published, and which deal with certain phases of 
early settlement in Newfoundland. The paper on the St. Lawrence 
is by the associate-editor of the REVIEW. 
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F, after reading Professor Keith’s article in the June number of 
this REVIEW, anyone were of the opinion that the present writer 
must believe that Canada is a sovereign state, he might well be 
excused. For Professor Keith quotes from Professor Jennings the 
assertion that ‘‘a Dominion has, in international law, the same 
status as the United Kingdom,”’ and in order, or apparently in 
order, to demolish Jennings, he attacks Ewart. But I do not agree 
with Jennings. I am well aware that some lazy fugacities still 
linger in the lap of time. And I take my pen not to defend Jen- 
nings, but to make reply to the attacks upon my views, and, 
incidentally, to say something about those of Professor Keith. 


Treaties 


In my latest Independence Paper (Imperial Unity. How much 
remains?), | asserted that the diplomatic unity of the Empire had 
disappeared, and, as Professor Keith says, I ‘‘ proceeded to derive 
thence the perfectly logical conclusion that it is wrong to hold 
that Canada would automatically be brought into a state of war, 
if the king on the advice of the government of the United Kingdom 
should declare war against any foreign power. There is, in fact’’, 
Professor Keith adds, ‘‘no possibility of avoiding this conclusion 
if it is really the case that Canada alone has the power to make her 
own treaties; on such a hypothesis the Empire has been already 
divided up into separate states, united only in a personal union.”’ 
In a lengthy argument, Professor Keith maintains that the 
premise is unsound. Canada, he declares, has not power to make 
her own treaties. Let us follow him. The Imperial Conference of 
1926 provided that, ‘‘In the case of a treaty applying to only one 
part of the Empire, it should be stated to be made by the king on 
behalf of that part.’’ Professor Keith interprets that clause as 
meaning, in the case of a treaty made by the king on “behalf of 
Canada’ that it ‘‘is binding on the king, not as king of Canada 


1In practice the words employed are “‘in respect of.” 
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merely, but as representing the Empire, although the provisions 
of the treaty will now specify the parts of the Empire actively 
affected ...’’ In other words, although the Imperial Conference 
provides for treaties to be made by ‘‘the king on behalf of” a 
part of the Empire, Professor Keith says that they are made on 
behalf of the whole Empire. The replies are: (1) Why a part should 
equal the whole, Professor Keith does not reveal, further than by 
offering the curious notion that ‘‘on behalf of Canada”’ is inserted 
merely to specify the part of the Empire ‘‘actively affected.” 
(2) What he means by that, I do not know. It could have no 
meaning in a great variety of cases—for instance, those in which 
treaties consist of reciprocal promises. (3) The part to be ‘‘affected”’ 
(whatever that may mean) would, moreover, more appropriately 
appear in the body of the treaty than in the specification of the 
parties to it. (4) There can be no doubt that ‘‘ made by the king 
on behalf of Canada,”’ is equivalent to ‘‘made by the king acting 
on behalf of Canada,”’ and that those words cannot by interpre- 
tation be enlarged into ‘“‘acting on behalf of the whole Empire.”’ 
(5) Theologians may continue to assert that a part may equal the 
whole, and the whole a part; but, in the political field, employment 
of impossible mathematics will never win a debate. Professor 
Keith urges that, if it is desired that only Canada should be 
bound, the form of the treaty ought to be ‘‘George V, king of 
Canada.’’ That form might well be adopted; although the differ- 
ence between it and ‘‘George V, king of a whole Empire, acting 
on behalf of Canada”’ is not apparent. The Conference preferred 
the latter form, saying with Balfourian mysticism that it pre- 
served ‘‘the symbol of the special relationship between the 
different parts of the Empire.” 

Other paragraphs in the records of the proceedings of the 
Conferences put beyond all possible doubt the intention that 
Canada should have power to enter into treaties on her own 
behalf, without involving any ether part of the Empire. A resolu- 
tion of the Conference of 1923 was as follows: 

1. Negotiation. 

(a) It is desirable that no treaty should be negotiated by any 
of the governments of the Empire without due consideration of 
its possible effect on other parts of the Empire, or, if circumstances 
so demand, on the Empire as a whole. 

(b) Before negotiations are opened with the intention of con- 
cluding a treaty, steps should be taken to ensure that any of the 
other governments of the Empire likely to be interested are informed, 
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so that, if any such government considers that its interests would 
be affected, it may have an opportunity of expressing its views, or, 
when its interests are intimately involved, of participating in the 
negotiations. 


Note especially the words “‘likely to be interested.’’ The Con- 
ference of 1926 added the following: 


When a Government has received information of the intention of 
any other Government to conduct negotiations, it is incumbent 
upon it to indicate its attitude with reasonable promptitude. So 
long as the initiating Government receives no adverse comments, 
and so long as its policy involves no active obligations on the part 
of the other Governments, it may proceed on the assumption that 
its policy is generally acceptable. It must, however, before taking 
any steps which might involve the other Governments in any 
active obligations, obtain their definite assent. 


And now the question which confronts Professor Keith is: Why 
did the Conference prescribe rules for the conduct of separate 
negotiations, if the right to undertake separate negotiations did 
not exist? And he will observe that the rules apply to the British 
government equally with the governments of the Dominions. 
Each—the one not more than the other—may proceed separately, 
subject to the duty of giving ‘‘ due considerattion”’ to the effect upon 
the others. 

Professor Keith refers to a Newfoundland incident which he 
says ‘‘illustrates the invalidity of the thesis that the Dominions 
possess, in their own right, treaty powers and are sovereign 
states.’’ But the incident—a refusal by the British government 
to assent to a proposed treaty between Newfoundland and the 
United States—occurred in 1891. It, no doubt, does illustrate 
the limitations of Newfoundland’s treaty power as of thirty-seven 
years ago. But, in a discussion of Canada’s treaty power in 1928, 
it has not the remotest relevancy. 

For the same purpose, Professor Keith also refers to the Irish 
Free State ‘‘treaty’’ of 1921, ‘‘the importance of which,”’ he says, 
as an evidence of Imperial unity, ‘‘can hardly be exaggerated.” 
There was, in reality, no ‘‘treaty’’ between governments, and the 
word ought not to have been used. The Sinn Fein candidates, who 
had been successful in the elections in Ireland in 1920, sent a 
delegation to London where an agreement with the British 
government was signed, not on behalf of any Irish government, 
but ‘‘on behalf of the Irish Delegation”’, by five of the elected 
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members. Afterwards, an Irish government presented the docu- 
ment to the League of Nations for registration. Making his point, 
Professor Keith says that the British government raised objection 
on the ground ‘“‘that arrangements between portions of the 
British Empire were not treaties in the sense contemplated in the 
Covenant ...’’ He adds that, ‘‘at the Conference of 1926, the 
British point of view in effect triumphed.’’ He does not add 
‘‘amid much cheering.’’ On the contrary, the victory was, he 
says, “veiled under prudently vague phraseology.’’ So well 
veiled was it that, even when you are assured that it is there, you 
cannot find it. Is it, do you think, in the sentence, ‘‘ Where 
international agreements are to be applied between different 
parts of the Empire, the form of a treaty between heads of states 
should be avoided’’? The Irish ‘‘treaty’’ was not an agreement 
between different governments of the Empire. But this sentence 
indicates that there may be such things. And, in negotiating them, 
each assuredly must act for itself. Indeed, in practice, we are 
becoming accustomed to them. Canada has entered into an agree- 
ment with Australia. It is, perhaps, a shame to reduce the glory 
of such a triumph as there may have been at the Conference, by 
recalling the fact that the Irish ‘“treaty’’ was received by the 
secretary of the League of Nations, and was by him, in spite of the 
protest of the British government, registered in the usual way. In 
my view, that fact is not important. But it deprives of force any 
argument based upon the concurrence of the League in the view 
presented by the British government. That being clear, I feel 
bound to say, with much respect, that for the purposes of the 
controversy in hand, it is the uselessness of reference to the 
Newfoundland incident and the Irish ‘‘treaty”’ that ‘‘can hardly 
be exaggerated.”’ 


Action of the United States 


Perhaps the most astonishing of Professor Keith’s statements 
is the following: 

When the government of the United States did not invite the 

Dominions to participate as such in the Washington Conference 

of 1921, it merely acted on the fundamental principle that it could 

not deal directly with governments which had, outside the League 

of Nations, no diplomatic status. 

The principle upon which the United States acted was that 
when one of the great powers desires a conference with other great 
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powers, it does not usually send invitations to the minor powers. 
That the United States did not invite Chili or Peru ought not to 
be taken as an expression of American opinion adverse to their 
national status. The Washington Conference, moreover, was 
seven years ago, and since then the United States has become 
quite accustomed to dealing ‘‘directly”’ with Canada. Professor 
Keith may not approve of Canada’s exchange of ministers pleni- 
potentiary with the United States, but what does he imagine they 
are doing? And the two countries are, at the present moment, 
dealing ‘‘directly”’ in connection with the Kellogg peace-treaty 
proposal. 


Signature and Ratification 


Even if it were admitted that Canada has the right acknow- 
ledged by the Conference, Professor Keith would nullify it by the 
assertion that negotiation of treaties cannot be initiated or brought 
to completion except with the assent of the British government. 
He says: 

The king’s signature to full powers rests ultimately on the recom- 

mendation of the secretary of state for foreign affairs, and, similarly, 
ultimately, the ratification of treaties rests upon the authority of 
the king advised by the secretary of state.... The control over 
signature of treaties, and that over ratification, which appertains, 
in a still higher degree under existing constitutional usage to the 
British government, is real and is intended by the Imperial Con- 
ferences of 1923 and 1926 to be real. 

In his next sentence, Professor Keith contradicts (as well he 

might) that assertion: 


What has happened since pre-war days is that the growth of equality 
inter se within the Empire organisation has brought to a close 
the time when the British government could of its own volition 
refuse to homologate treaty proposals on the part of a Dominion. 
Very good. The [British government cannot now interfere with 
Dominion treaty proposals. But listen: The British government 
would induce, Professor Keith says, ‘‘discussions between the 
parties interested, leading to an accommodation, or to the refer- 
ence of the issue to the Imperial Conference. If, in the last resort, 
the Conference approved the withholding of permission to conclude 
the treaty, the responsibility would unquestionably be assumed by 
the British government of refusing ratification.”’ For two reasons 
that is a most curious suggestion: (1) The “parties interested”’ 
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might be, for example, Canada and Italy, and the British govern- 
ment would induce ‘‘discussions”’ between them, with a view to 
‘“‘an accommodation.’’ By the beard of the Prophet! (2) Inter- 
vention by reference to the Imperial Conference would be a new, 
and, heretofore, an unimagined, réle for that institution. And it 
may with perfect confidence be said that, on the day upon which 
Australia, New Zealand, and the others undertake to discuss 
‘“‘whether permission to conclude”’ a treaty negotiated by Canada 
should be withheld, the Conference will end its existence. The 
Canadian view of the situation was well expressed by the Canadian 
minister of justice in the Commons on March 30, 1927, when he 
said: 
Now treaties signed on behalf of Canada will be signed by a pleni- 
potentiary appointed by His Majesty the King upon a recom- 
mendation of the Canadian government, and the issuance of powers 
will be made also upon the recommendation of the government of 
Canada. In the same way, the ratification of treaties will be carried 
out upon the recommendation of the government of this Dominion. 
All the other formalities which, according to constitutional writers, 
have been adhered to as symbolic of the unity of the empire have 
been discarded as being no longer in harmony with the conditions 
now prevailing among the nations of the empire; for, as I have 
pointed out, the one great symbol of unity now is His Majesty the 
King. 
Professor Keith is, moreover, once again at variance with the 
Conference. Very clearly, it had no idea of the existence of his 
suggested guileful method of clipping the diplomatic wings of the 
Dominions. On the contrary, the Conferénce of 1926 provided 
with reference to the negotiation and signing of treaties that 
(italics now added): 
The plenipotentiaries for the various British units should have 
full powers, issued in each case by the King om the advice of the 
Covernments concerned, indicating and corresponding to the part 
of the Empire for which they are to sign. 
Disagreeing with that, Professor Keith says ‘‘on the recommen- 
dation of the secretary of state for foreign affairs.’’ Agdin, the 
Conference of 1923 provided as follows (italics now added): 
The ratification of treaties imposing obligations on one part of 
the Empire is effected at the instance of the government of that part. 
Disagreeing with that, too, Professor Keith says that “the control 
over ratification appertains to the British government.’ Pro- 
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fessor Keith is sturdy, but his deservedly excellent reputation 
will slump heavily if he persists in exchanging sharp raps with the 
Imperial Conference. 


Presentation to the King 


Stubbornly fighting a brilliant rear-guard action, Professor 
Keith declares that Canada cannot approach the king except 
through a British minister, who acts not as a mere intermediary 
but as a super-adviser: 

If the king acts on the advice of the Dominion government alone, 
it is obvious that the secretary of the state is a wholly unnecessary 
intermediary ...the natural intermediary would be the high 


commissioner in London for the Dominion who is always a persona 
grata to the Crown. 


That is all wrong. None but a minister can approach the king 
with advice. Mr. Larkin is a high commissioner and not a minis- 
ter. In England, traditional practice counts for something—as it 
should, 

Whether a British minister, in presenting to the king the advice 
of the Canadian ministry, is entitled to offer his own opinion or is 
a mere channel of communication, was fully discussed at the 
Imperial Conference of 1923, and decided in a sense contrary to 
Professor Keith’s view. Explaining the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, in the Canadian House of Commons on March 21, 1924, 
Mr. Mackenzie King said: 

In this report of the Imperial Conference, is mention of the legal 
adviser of the Foreign Office, who was present when the particular 
matter to which my right hon. friend refers was discussed at a 
subsidiary conference. His name is Sir C. J. B. Hurst. Perhaps 
I can best illustrate the point of view which was expressed at that 
time, by recalling, as best I can at the moment, an answer made 
by Sir Cecil Hurst to a question that was asked by one of the 
dominion prime ministers. It was in the nature of a rhetorical 
reply. In the event of advice being given to His Majesty which 
might prove to be not proper advice, and the necessity should 
arise for impeaching the minister or prime minister who had given 
it, would it, asked Sir Cecil, be the British Prime Minister or the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, or the 
minister or prime minister of the dominion concerned against whom 
impeachment proceedings should be properly started? That ques- 
tion was put in that way to elucidate where the responsibility began. 
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and where it ended. I gathered, I think rightly, that the inter- 
pretation which the Foreign Office placed upon the matter to 
which my right hon. friend just referred is this, that the govern- 
ment of the dominion which was tendering the advice in such a 
case was the government that was responsible; that it was advising 
His Majesty directly in regard to matters which were of sole con- 
cern to the dominion; that in the transmission of that advice the 
British government was acting as the channel through which that 
advice was transmitted, but was not the government which was 
formally tendering the advice. 
That ought to be conclusive. But I wish to add that misunder- 
standing of the situation is due to the faulty action of the Cana- 
dian government after the Conference of 1926. Prior to that time, 
if the Canadian government wanted the king’s signature, it applied 
to the governor-general; the governor-general forwarded the docu- 
ment to the British secretary of state for the Dominions; and that 
gentleman or some other British minister waited on the king. 
That practice necessarily terminated when the governor-general 
(after the Conference of 1926), ceased to be a representative of the 
British government; held no communication with it; and became 
the representative solely of the king. The Conference declared 
that the governor was henceforth to be ‘‘the representative of the 
Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in rela- 
tion to the administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is 
held by His Majesty the King in Great Britain.’’ In other words, 
as the Canadian prime minister said in the Commons on December 
13, 1926, the governor-general ‘‘is, in the truest sense of the word, 
a Viceroy,’"' The effect of the change in the position of the gover- 
nor-general was that, thenceforth, presentation of a document by 
the Dominion government to the governor-general was presenta- 
tion, not for transmission to the British secretary, but for action; 
and the governor-general, following his instructions from the king 
would either give assent in the king’s name, or submit the matter 
to the king. Unfortunately, our government did not take that 
view. And, as the governor-general could no longer ask the 
British secretary to procure the king’s signature, the Canadian 
secretary himself sent the request. Some day the British secretary 
will act as though he had the power attributed to him by Pro- 
fessor Keith—will counter Canadian advice with his own—and, 


10n March 20, 1927, Mr. Lapointe said that the ‘Governor has virtually the position 
of a Viceroy.” 
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as a quick result, one more vestige of pre-Conference colonialism 
will disappear. Inasmuch, however, as a dénouement of that sort 
may come at some very inopportune moment, and be attended by 
serious embarrassment, our government ought at once to introduce 
the proper practice. They ought to observe that, in approaching 
the king otherwise than through the king’s representative in 
Canada, they fail to treat the representative with the respect due 
to his high office. 





Diplomatic Unity 


Professor Keith contends that nothing that has happened 
denotes ‘‘any departure from the principle of the diplomatic unity 
of the British Empire.’’ But here again, he is bothered by a 
purely mathematical fact. Undoubtedly, there is diplomatic 
duality, and, indeed, triality in actual operation at Washington. 
The British government has one representative; Canada has 
another; and the Irish Free State has another. Three, but only 
one. Professor Keith has a theological bent. Except in some non- 
natural sense, establishment of triality must necessarily be a 
departure from unity. 


Executive Unity 


Professor Keith disagrees with my assertion that the Confer- 
ence of 1926 ‘‘gave the coup de grace to the Executive Unity of the 
Empire. In that respect Canada is a sovereign state.’’ But Pro- 
fessor Keith disagrees quite as pointedly, in this respect, with the 
Conference as with me. Our constitution provides that ‘‘The 
Executive Government and Authority of and over Canada is 
hereby declared to continue and be vested in the Queen.’’ The 
sovereign delegated some of that authority to the governor- 
general, who acted under the instructions of the British govern- 
ment. The executive unity of the Empire (apart from its nominal 
embodiment in the king) consisted in its being vested in one body 
—the British government, which acted directly in the British 
Isles, and through its appointees elsewhere. Now the governor- 
general has no relations with the British government. He is the 
representative of the king. Executive government and authority 
in Canada remains as it was, in the king, but it is now in the king 
of Canada—the king who acts with reference to Canadian affairs 
on the advice of Canadian ministers. There is now, therefore, 
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an executive in London, and there is another in Ottawa. The exe- 
cutive unity of the Empire received its coup de grace at the Con- 
ference of 1926. 


Disallowance of Statutes 


In dealing with the subject of disallowance of Dominion 
statutes by the British government, Professor Keith is somewhat 
careless. He says: 


The decision of the Conference regarding the exercise of the power 
of disallowance of Canadian and other Dominion Acts has often 
been misrepresented, as a result of the failure to read the whole 
of the passage embodying the view of the Conference. 
The paragraph to which Professor Keith alludes is as follows and, 
in transcribing it, I have italicized the words to which he refers as 
having been overlooked: 
On this point [that is disallowance and reservation of Dominion 
legislation] it should be placed on record that, apart from pro- 
visions embodied in constitutions or in specific statutes expressly 
providing for reservation, it is recognised that it is the right of the 
government of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters 
relating to its own affairs. Consequently, it would not be in 
accordance with constitutional practice for advice to be tendered 
to His Majesty by His Majesty’s government in Great Britain, 
in any matter appertaining to the affairs of a Dominion, against 
the views of the government of that Dominion. 
It will be observed that the only exception from the wide freedom 
of the Dominions relates to reservation, and has no application to 
disallowance. The two things are quite dissimilar. In the case of 
reservation, the governor-general withholds his assent to bills 
passed by the two Houses. ‘‘He reserves the bill for the significa- 
tion of the Queen’s pleasure’’-—as our constitution provides he 
may. Disallowance was a very different, and much more objec- 
tionable, action. For it applied to statutes—that is to bills to 
which the governor had given the king’s assent, and which had, 
therefore, become law. Our constitution provides that every 
statute passed by the Dominion parliament may be disallowed— 
that is annulled—by the British government within two years, 
during all of which time it would be operative. That power, 
according to the Conference, has ceased to exist. In the Canadian 
Commons on March 29, 1927, the prime minister said that the 
attitude of the British government at the Conference was that 
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‘“‘where there is a self-governing Dominion we will recognize 
equality of status, and we will have that power of disallowance 
exercised only on the advice of the ministry of the Dominion 
concerned.’’ Mr. Lapointe on the next day said: 


I am glad everyone who has so far taken part in the debate, even 
my hon. friend the leader of the opposition, has agreed that the 
power of disallowance is obsolete and can be said at present to 
have no constitutional effect. 


Evidently, it is Professor Keith who has misread the pro- 
nouncement of the Conference. He adds, however, that ‘‘ Every 
Dominion, whose trustee stocks have been admitted in England as 
trustee securities, has had to give an undertaking that any law 
impairing the security of the loan would properly be disallowed.”’ 
That may be true. And the obvious comment is that, when the 
old-time right of disallowance has fallen to the point where it is 
exercised by permission of the Dominions, it has, as a right, 
ceased to exist. Instead of a right enjoyed by the British govern- 
ment, it has become a power actuated by the Dominions. Being, 
in fact, obsolete in all other respects, it ought, in its formulation, to 
be limited to such of our statutes as impair the security of our 
loans. There will never be one. 


Privy Council A ppeals 


Professor Keith touches only incidentally the subject of judicial 
appeals to the Privy Council, and I thank him for saying that, 
‘‘Mr. Ewart doubtless may enjoy our sympathy when he writes, 
‘It is difficult to understand what right anybody, outside of Can- 
ada, has to discuss with us the finality of the decisions of our own 
courts’.’’ It may be as well to note that, when referring to the 
attitude of the British government at the Conference of 1926, 
Mr. Mackenzie King said in the Commons on March 29, 1926: 

And so I might go on and say with regard to such matters as the 

right of appeal to the Privy Council that there again the position 

was clearly stated, that it was for the Dominion itself, possessing 
self-government to the fullest extent, to say whether or not it 
wished that right of appeal limited, cancelled, or continued. 


Canadian Citizens 


Somewhat carelessly, Professor Keith says, ‘“‘Mr. Ewart, 
indeed, insists that Canadians are not British subjects, but are 
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Canadian citizens or Canadian nationals.’’ What I said was that 
“the term ‘British subject’ is out of date’’—out of date every- 
where because of its feudal origin and present etymological 
inaccuracy; and out of date especially in Canada. ‘‘For,’’ I said, 
‘“‘if Canadians can be said to be subjects, they are subjects of the 
King of Canada, and not of the King of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. They are Canadian subjects—if subjects.”’ It is note- 
worthy that the Irish Free State, after carefully defining who, by 
birth of himself or of one of his parents or by residence for seven 
years prior to the coming into operation of the constitution, ‘‘is 
a citizen’’ of the state, adds that such persons should ‘‘enjoy the 
privileges and be subject to the obligations of such citizens: 
Provided that any such person being a citizen of another State 
may elect not to accept the citizenship hereby conferred.”’ Of 
British, or any other subjects or citizens, only those within the 
definition are citizens of the Irish Free State. Canada, also, 
discriminates between British subjects and Canadian citizens. 
Some classes of British subjects, who have not qualified as Cana- 
dian citizens, are not permitted to enter Canada, whereas all 
Canadian citizens come and go as they please. Canadian citizens, 
moreover, cannot enter the United Kingdom without a passport. 
The phrase “Canadian citizen”’ is defined in our Dominion statute, 
9-10 Ed. VII, c. 27. And the phrase ‘‘Canadian national’ is 
defined in the statute of 11-12 Geo. V, c. 4. 


Conclusion 


I have now dealt with every point in Professor Keith’s article 
upon which he and I differ, and I leave it, as I must, to the reader 
to decide between us. But let him not forget that, if I am right 
with respect to Canada’s power to make her own treaties, ‘‘ the 
perfectly logical conclusion’’, as Professor Keith admits, is ‘‘that 
it is wrong to hold that Canada would automatically be brought 
into a state of war, if the king, on the advice of the government of 
the United Kingdom should declare war against any foreign 
power.” 

Joun S. Ewart 
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"THE locations of the various forts built by the Sieur de la 

Vérendrye and his sons have, for the most part, been fairly 
well determined. In some cases, notably those of Fort St. Charles 
on Lake of the Woods and of Fort St. Pierre at the outlet of Rainy 
lake, ruins of the old fortifications have been discovered in the 
locations indicated by the narratives of the explorer; in others, 
historians, by the aid of these papers supplemented by the accounts 
of later travellers, have been able to place the forts with sufficient 
precision to make their conclusions final. There are, however, two 
or three posts about which authorities are inclined to differ, and 
among these is Fort Maurepas. 

In discussing the case of Fort Maurepas, it would be misleading 
to say that authorities disagree as to the site of this post. On the 
contrary, they are able to determine it accurately enough, thanks 
to the narratives and maps, but, as the sources of information 
point to two entirely different locations, one near the mouth of the 
Red river, the other at the mouth of the Winnipeg, the conclusion 
reached is that the post was first built on the Red river and later 
moved to the Winnipeg, or, to be more precise, that the fort at the 
former place was abandoned and a new one bearing the same name 
was erected at the latter. The date at which this transfer took 
place has never been determined. 

It is the purpose of this paper to place before the reader all the 
available information which may cast any light on the founding 
and location of Fort Maurepas, and to reach, if possible, some 
conclusion regarding the locations ascribed to the post. In attack- 
ing the problem we shall attempt to divest ourselves, as it were, 
of any preconceived idea as to the position of the fort, and then, 
taking the documents chronologically, endeavour to discover the 
date when the post was built and when the transfer was made, if 
it was made at all. One assumption only we must make, and this 
for the sake of common sense, namely: two forts bearing the same 
name did not exist simultaneously within one hundred miles of 
each other. 
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Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de la Vérendrye, it will be 
remembered by those familiar with the history of western Canada, 
was dispatched in the spring of 1731 by Governor Beauharnois to 
discover a route to the Western Sea. His course lay through Lake 
Superior to the Grand Portage at the mouth of the Pigeon river, 
where he was to begin his journey to Lake Winnipeg, which 
he believed to be the focal point of his route. Delayed at this 
carrying place by an incipient mutiny, La Vérendrye wintered at 
the nearby post of Kaministikwia, while his nephew, La Jemeraye, 
proceeded to Rainy lake, at the outlet of which he built Fort 
St. Pierre. The following spring La Vérendrye joined his nephew 
at the fort, and the party then travelled to Lake of the Woods 
where they erected Fort St. Charles. This post, located on North- 
west Angle inlet, became La Vérendrye’s headquarters during the 
first period of his work of exploration. With its four bastions, its 
church and main buildings, its powder magazine and storehouse, 
it was easily the most pretentious of the French outposts, St. 
Pierre and Maurepas being regarded rather as subsidiary establish- 
ments. 

Scarcely was La Vérendrye comfortably settled at Fort St. 
Charles when he began to carry out his original plan of building 
a fort on Lake Winnipeg, a body of water as yet unseen by a white 
man. The year 1732, however, passed without his being able to 
make an attempt in this direction; but in the following spring, 
1733, the work commenced in earnest. Selecting one of his sons, 
he dispatched him, together with La Jemeraye, to look for a 
suitable site on the lake. Unfortunately, fate was against them, 
or they had miscalculated the duration of the winter season, for, 
on descending the Winnipeg river, they found themselves blocked 
by ice when within twenty leagues of the lake. At this point La 
Jemeraye felt obliged to turn back, as La Vérendrye was planning 
to send him down to Montreal,! and young La Vérendrye pre- 
sumably returned to Fort St. Charles shortly afterwards, for we 
do not hear of his descending to Lake Winnipeg. 

During the month of February, 1734, La Vérendrye held a 
meeting with four Cree chiefs who lived in the vicinity of his fort. 
While they were engaged in this conference, four other Crees 
arrived, sent by a chief on Lake Winnipeg, to request the French 
to establish a post on the shores of their inland sea. This La 

‘Lawrence J. Burpee (ed.), Journals and Letters of Pierre Gaultier de Varennes 


de la Vérendrye and his sons (Toronto, 1927), p. 105, Report of Beauharnois, Sept. 28, 
1733. 
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Vérendrye promised to do, and he asked them to furnish guides to 


lead his people ‘‘to inspect the place where it would be most con- 
venient to erect the fort.’’ The guides arrived on March 7. Two 
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days later, La Vérendrye dispatched two ‘‘well-disposed French- 
men’’, one of whom was his second son, Pierre,! to undertake 
the work of reconnoitring for a site.? 

After a journey of two months, the party returned to Fort St. 


1We learn the identity of the son from La Vérendrye’s Summary Journal, ibid., 440. 
*Jbid., 172-3, La Vérendrye’s journal, 1733-4. 
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Charles accompanied by an Indian chief and eighteen men. ‘‘The 
most convenient place both for living purposes and for being 
within reach of all the savages,”’ says La Vérendrye in his journal, 
‘“‘was two days’ journey in the lake on the south-west side at the 
mouth of the Red river, where there is a fine wood of high timber, 
including a great deal of white oak.’’! Clearly there is no sugges- 
tion here of founding a post anywhere save at the mouth of the 
Red river. The explorers had descended the Winnipeg to its 
mouth, passing the spot where Fort Maurepas is said to have 
stood at a later date, and then journeyed two days across the lake 
to the Red river where, they suggested, the fort should be built. 
La Vérendrye now prepared to return to Montreal. Leaving 
his son, Pierre, in command? of Fort St. Charles, he proceeded to 
Kaministikwia. From there he sent to the fort a fleet of three 
canoes commanded by a bourgeois named René Cartier, to whom he 
gave orders to go immediately to the place at the mouth of the 
Red river and there build a fort, a square arpent in size, according 
to the plan he gave him. Proceeding then to Michilimackinac, La 
Vérendrye there met La Jemeraye who was returning from eastern 
Canada where he had spent the winter. La Vérendrye then dis- 
patched his nephew to Lake of the Woods with orders to take over 
the command from Pierre, who in turn was ‘“‘to go down at once 
to Lake Winnipeg and to the bank of the Red river, where he 
would find the new fort built or at least well advanced.’ With 
these parting instructions La Vérendrye descended to Montreal. 
The fort built in the autumn of 1734 near the mouth of the 
Red river was named Maurepas, in honour of the count of that 
name who was then minister of the colonies, and under whose per- 
sonal supervision the affairs of Canada were administered. It was 
erected by La Vérendrye’s son, Pierre, and we find no further 
mention in the records of René Cartier in this connection. Its 
exact location was not at the mouth of the Red, but a few miles 
farther up. Pierre, in his letter to Beauharnois of June 6, 1735, 
says: 
I have established a fort at Lake Winnipeg five leagues up the 
Red river, on a fine point commanding a distant view. There are 
many fish in this river; it is a fine spot and a pleasant place to live 


'Tbid., 187. 

°The son left in charge must have been Pierre, the second son. As we shall presently 
see, it was the son left in command who founded the fort on the Red river. Pierre in his 
letter to Beauharnois, June 7, 1735, claims to have done this. Jbid., 197-8. 

‘Journal of 1733-4, ibid., 190-2. 
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at; game abounds. There are thirty portages but not one bad one. 
The fort and the river bear the name of Maurepas. I could not 
establish myself nearer the Lake because it is all prairie there.' 
This passage is apt to cause confusion. The Winnipeg river is 
the one generally shown on maps as the Maurepas, while the thirty 
portages mentioned by Pierre cannot apply to the Red river, but 
give an accurate description of the Winnipeg between its source 
in Lake of the Woods and its mouth. If we glance at the map 
drawn by the French engineer, Chaussegros de Léry, in 1734,? we 
shall see the river on which Fort Maurepas is established labelled: 
‘River Maurepas, the savages call it Misconesipi which means 
the Red River.’’ Clearly the name, Maurepas, was first applied 
to the Red river and later transferred to the Winnipeg. With 
regard to the thirty portages, we can only say that the phrase is 
intended to describe the Winnipeg river down which Pierre 
travelled to reach the Red. He wished to explain that the route to 
Fort Maurepas involved thirty portages. The exact location of 
the fort, according to modern opinion, was on the west bank of the 
river about six miles below (north of) the present town of Selkirk. 
The post is shown on de Léry’s map as being on the east bank, but 
this is erroneous. The mistake is probably due to the fact that the 
map, which is dated October 17, 1734, was drawn upon the infor- 
mation given by La Vérendrye when he came down to Montreal 
in the summer of that year; and he, betit remembered, left the 
Northwest before the fort had been erected. 

We now have our fort firmly established on the banks of the 
Red river, with no intimation that a similar post was even contem- 
plated at the mouth of the Winnipeg. Unfortunately at this point 
the narrative lapses; the journal for the year 1735-1736 is lost, 
and we have none for the previous year when La Vérendrye was 
in Montreal, if, indeed, one was kept. When we again pick up the 
thread of the narrative in the journal of 1736-1737, we have ample 
evidence that the fort was not moved during this Jacuna. Mean- 
while, a discovery was made which has some bearing on our 
subject. 

La Jemeraye had gone to Fort Maurepas where he was taken 


\Tbid., 197-8. L. A. Prud’homme says that from the mouth of the Red river the 
banks are low for a distance of fifteen miles, then they rise steep and high. At this point 
on the west bank the fort was built according to tradition, though no trace of it remains. 
Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de la Vérendrye (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, 2nd series, XI, 30). 

*For copy see Burpee, Journals and letters, 98. 
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seriously ill, and La Vérendrye had sent two of his sons to the post. 
These men returned to Fort St. Charles on June 2, 1736, and the 
father writes: 


They brought me the sad news of the death of my nephew La 
Jemeraye which occurred on the tenth of May at the Fourche des 
Roseaux. I have made a cross on the map I have drawn! to mark 
the place. They told me that the cargo of their four canoes had been 
left in a cache twenty leagues from here at the Savanne portage.” 

The Fourche des Roseaux mentioned here is the junction of the 
Red river with the Roseau, a small stream that rises not far from 
the southwestern shore of Lake of the Woods near the Savanne 
portage, and flows into the Red at a point about fifty miles south 
of the city of Winnipeg. We have here the first indication of a new 
route from Fort Maurepas to Lake of the Woods, and a route so 
situated that it would not have been used in coming from a post 
on the Winnipeg river. 

It will be well to say a word here about Fort Fourche des 
Roseaux, for, in the opinion of some writers, a post by this name 
was erected at this time somewhere along the Red river. One 
authority believes it to have been the post which we have shown 
was Fort Maurepas, while he places Fort Maurepas at the mouth 
of the Winnipeg.* He bases his belief in this theory on the marshy 
character of the ground at the mouth of the Red river which 
produces a large growth of reeds (roseaux), and from this, he 
assumes, the fort derived its name. Another writer shows the 
fort at the mouth of the Roseau river. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if Fort Fourche des Roseaux ever existed. We do not find 
mention of such a post in La Vérendrye’s narratives or in the cor- 
respondence about his exploits. Fourche des Roseaux, as its 
name indicates, is merely the junction of the Roseau with the 
Red, and, as this was the spot where La Jemeraye died, La Vér- 
endrye indicated it on his map. 

La Vérendrye had for some time promised to visit the Cree and 
the Assiniboin Indians at Fort Maurepas. One of his sons was then 
on duty there, and the father feeling anxious, since he had received 
no news of him, sent a party to the fort, ordering them to go by 


1This map is the one attached to Beauharnois’s letter of October 14, 1737. For copy 
see ibid., 116. 


2Journal of 1736-7, ibid., 214. 
’‘L. A. Prud’homme, op. cit., 29-30. Benjamin Sulte confused des Roseaux with 


Fort Rouge at the mouth of the Assiniboine, Histoire des Canadiens francais (Montreal, 
1882-4), VII, 4. 
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the Savanne portage and the Red river. La Vérendrye himself 
set out for Fort Maurepas on February 8, 1737, accompanied by 
a great crowd of Indians. His route was presumably by the 
Savanne portage, following the party he had sent ahead of him. 
On reaching the fort, he issued a call to the Indians for a general 
conference. ‘‘We settled upon the fourth of March,” he writes, 
“fas the date of the council, because time was required to notify 
two villages of the Assiniboin situated at the great fork of the 
Red river [7.e. its junction with the Assiniboine], which is the place 
to which I have proposed to transfer fort Maurepas in order to 
facilitate navigation and commerce.”! Here La Vérendrye 
declares his intention of moving Fort Maurepas, but not to the 
Winnipeg river. On the contrary the post is to be transferred in 
quite another direction, namely: to the mouth of the Assiniboine. 
The Assiniboin chiefs for their part showed great enthusiasm for 
a plan that would bring the French farther into their territory, 
and even offered the services of their men to move the post. 

Turning for a moment to La Vérendrye’s map of 1737, we find 
some useful facts pertinent to our subject. This sketch was drawn 
largely upon the information given the explorer by the chiefs 
assembled at the council. It was carried to Governor Beauharnois, 
together with La Vérendrye’s journal of 1736-1737, during the 
summer of the latter year, and, forwarded to Maurepas by him, 
attached to his letter of October 14, 1737. Since Fort Maurepas 
was still standing at its accustomed place in the following year, 
as we shall presently see, the map could not have been drawn after 
a transfer of the post had taken place. We find, however, on the 
chart, near the mouth of the Red river, a post marked Fort 
Abandonné, and at the mouth of the Assiniboine, for this must be 
the river shown on the map, another marked, Fort Maurepas, 
indicating, it would seem, that the fort had been moved in accor- 
dance with La Vérendrye’s promise to the Assiniboin chiefs. But 
La Vérendrye by this chart was merely trying to convey to his 
superiors what he then intended to do with the fort, not what he 
had done. That is, he wished to give Maurepas an idea of the 
situation as it would be when Maurepas received the map and 
journal, for it took the better part of a year for news to reach 
Versailles from Lake of the Woods. 

During the conference the Crees also expressed a desire to have 
a fort built in a convenient place for them. Such a post, they felt, 


1Journal of 1736-7, Burpee, Journals and letters, 244. 
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should be at the bottom (au fond) of Lake Winnipeg, that is near 
its outlet in the northern part. A place near the entrance to the 
great English (Nelson) river would be a desirable location, they 
said, as the French would find there abundance of fish and game; 
and, as it would be near the Blanche! (Saskatchewan) river, the 
French could get the fat beaver which the English did not take.? 
The reader will kindly remember this as it has an important bearing 
on what happened later. 


When the conference broke up, an Assiniboin offered guides to 
conduct the French to the Kouathéattes,* a tribe living on what 
was believed to be the great River of the West, but, as his followers 
were afraid to go, La Vérendrye declined, giving as pretext that 
he wished to see the great river which, issuing from Lake of the 
Woods, falls into Lake Winnipeg.‘ If there is any doubt as to the 
location of Fort Maurepas, this statement should dispel it. La 
Vérendrye, while at the fort, expressed a desire to visit the Winni- 
peg river which he evidently had never seen before,—proof 
positive that Fort Maurepas was not on that stream. On March 11 
the French departed, taking with them the little garrison and 
leaving the post empty. La Vérendrye himself returned to Mont- 
real in the summer of the same year. 

While La Vérendrye was spending the winter on the St. 
Lawrence, Governor Beauharnois received a letter from a son of 
the explorer in which the latter wrote that the Indians were 
awaiting the return of his father with impatience, and that they 
had built a large fort for the French at the junction of the Assini- 
boine.5 One is tempted to conclude from this, especially as La 
Vérendrye had left Fort Maurepas without a garrison, that a 
transfer of the post took place at this time. But, from the journal 
of 1738-1739, this does not appear to be so. Perhaps the fort in 
question was a settlement made by the Crees for their own use, 
since the French, as we shall now see, presently built a fort of their 
own in this locality. 


1The Blanche is clearly the Saskatchewan. Numerous maps show this, as, for exam- 
ple, the map published in Jonathan Carver’s Travels, 1779. Later, the name White 
river was sometimes applied to the Winnipeg because of the foam created by its many 
cascades. Gabriel Franchtére, Narrative of a voyage to the Northwest coast of America 
(New York, 1854), 334. 

2Journal of 1736-7, Burpee, Journals and letters, 250. 

*’Mandans or Hidatsas on the Missouri. 

‘Tbid., 253. 

5Beauharnois to Maurepas, October 1, 1738, ibid., 282-3. 
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In the following year, 1738, La Vérendrye started on his journey 
to the Kouathéattes on the banks of the River of the West. 
Leaving Montreal on June 18, he reached Fort Maurepas on 
September 22! (or 23, according to his Summary Journal),? where 
he met M. de Louviére—the post had evidently been reoccupied 
in his absence—to whom he gave a copy of Beauharnois’s orders. 
His stay at Fort Maurepas was short, merely overnight. ‘‘I 
proceeded,”’ he then tells us, ‘‘to the fork [mouth] of the Assini- 
boine, and, reaching there on the 24th [September], I found ten 
cabins of Cree.’’* He also tells usin his Summary Journal that the 
distance between these two places, that is Fort Maurepas and the 
mouth of the Assiniboine, was fifteen leagues. The actual dis- 
tance between the two falls isa little short of this, reckoning a league 
at about two and one-half miles, and could easily be covered in 
two days; but, if Fort Maurepas had been at the mouth of the 
Winnipeg, the distance between it and the Assiniboine would be 
at least thirty-five leagues in following the shore of the lake. Under 
no circumstances could the party have made this mileage in two 
days; for, it will be remembered that Pierre, when he came 
to look for a site, spent two days in going from the Winnipeg river 
to the mouth only of the Red. 

La Vérendrye, when he departed from Fort Maurepas, left 
M. de Louviére and nine men in charge of the post. He proceeded, 
as he told us, up the Red to the Assiniboine. There he turned up 
the latter stream, and ascended it to the site of the modern town of 
Portage la Prairie, where he erected Fort La Reine, a post which 
was now to become the centre of his activities as St. Charles had 
been in the past. While he was waiting there, a partner, named 
Lamarque, overtook him with reinforcements. Lamarque gave a 
brief account of his activities; then, says La Vérendrye, ‘‘[he] told 
me that he had brought M. de Louviére [from Fort Maurepas] to 
the fork [z.e. mouth of the Assiniboine] with two canoes to build a 
fort there for the convenience of people on the Red river.’*> Thus 
was the request of the Assiniboins, made at the council of the 
previous year, granted. La Vérendrye does not say that Fort 
Maurepas was abandoned at the time, he merely tells us of the 
founding of a new establishment. This post we find on later maps 


‘Journal of 1738-9, ibid., 298. 
*Tbid., 445. 
3Journal of 1738-9, ibid., 298. 
‘Tbid., 445. 
5Ibid., 308. 
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under the name of Fort Rouge.! Alexander Henry, the younger, 
who passed this spot in 1800, speaks of traces still to be seen where 
the chimneys and cellars of a French establishment once stood.? 

La Vérendrye started on his journey to the River of the West 
from Fort La Reine, and returned there in February, 1739. On his 
arrival he learned from Lamarque that the garrison at Fort 
Maurepas was short of provisions. He, therefore, at once dis- 
patched his partner to take charge of the situation. Lamarque 
reached the post in due course. 

Meanwhile, La Vérendrye turned his attention to fulfilling the 
request made by the Crees at the council of March 4, 1737, to have 
a French establishment in the northern part of Lake Winnipeg. 
He says: 

I sent off my son the Chevalier® this morning, the 16th of April, 
in company with a savage, to go and make the discovery of [a site 
for] the fort on Lake Winnipeg and examine the rivers that flow 
into that lake, especially the Blanche [Saskatchewan], whither I 
propose to go on the return of our canoes, also the mine on the lake 
and the one on the Blanche River, and to explore the outlet of the 
lake and make the circuit of it, and try to prevent the savages from 
going to the English by encouraging them to look for our arrival in 
a short time.* 


We quote this passage in full as one of the leading authorities 
on the subject believes that La Vérendrye dispatched his son, not 
to discover a site for a fort, but to explore the region about the 
fort on Lake Winnipeg, and from this deduces that this was Fort 
Maurepas now located at the mouth of the Winnipeg river.’ If 
the reader will compare the geographical features of this passage 
with those described by the Cree chief when he asked for an 
establishment at the bottom (northern part) of the lake, he will 
see the similarity. It is evident that La Vérendrye was about to 
do for the Crees what he had done for the Assiniboins when Fort 


1See, for example, the maps reproduced in Burpee, Journals and letters, 288 and 488. 

2Elliott Coues (ed.), New light on the early history of the Greater Northwest (New 
York, 1897), I, 46. 

*Either Francois, the third son, or Louis-Joseph, the fourth; authorities differ. 

‘Burpee, Journals and letters, 357. 

’The original French text reads: “‘J’ay fait partir mon fils le cheualier ce matin 16 
daurille [d’avril] auec un sauuage pour alér faire la descouuerte du fort du lac 8nipigon.” 
Ibid., 357. This passage Mr. Burpee renders: ‘‘I sent off my son the Chevalier this 
morning the 16th of April, in company with a savage, to go and explore the region near 
the fort on Lake Winnipeg.’’ I cannot agree with this translation. 
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Rouge was erected, and, for this purpose, he was sending the 
Chevalier to the northern shores of the lake, and not to the vicinity 
of the Winnipeg river. Furthermore, La Vérendrye, in his Sum- 
mary Journal, tells us that he sent his son at this time to look for a 
site on Lac des Prairies (Manitoba) and on the Poskoioac (Saskat- 
chewan) river.! 

Lamarque, during this time, was undergoing privations at 
Fort Maurepas. ‘‘On the 23rd of April,’’ says La Vérendrye, ‘‘I 
received a letter from M. de Lamarque, telling me that they have 
not had any savage yet, and that he has decided to go and find 
them on the great Winnipeg river, where they are making canoes. 
That, I think, is abandoning the post too soon; the savages of the 
Red River might arrive after their departure.’’? Lamarque, who 
is at Fort Maurepas, is then going to the Winnipeg river to find 
Indians. No mention is made of a fort on the Winnipeg, nor is 
anything said about his building one there. He is merely going in 
search of provisions. Fort Maurepas could not at this time have 
been on the Winnipeg river. 

So far, our task in locating Fort Maurepas has been easy, but 
now it grows more difficult, for references to this post become 
fewer and more obscure. With the founding of Fort La Reine, La 
Vérendrye shifted the centre of his operations to that post from 
Fort St. Charles; hence, we find comparatively little said about 
the more easterly establishments, such as St. Pierre, St. Charles, 
Maurepas, and Rouge. If a post was built on the Winnipeg river 
at this time, one wonders what was the reason, as the tendency was 
to erect forts more to the northwest, particularly after the route 
to the Western Sea by way of the Kouathéattes was found imprac- 
tical, and explorers dreamed of reaching their goal by the Saskat- 
chewan. 

La Vérendrye, in building his forts, never acted in a haphazard 
fashion. In the narratives and correspondence, we find that these 
posts, when not built by La Vérendrye himself, as in the case of 
Fort La Reine, were erected after a survey had been made for a 
suitable site, the general location having been selected for a special 
reason. Often the reason was a request by the Indians to have an 
establishment in a certain locality. If Fort Maurepas was later 
built on the Winnipeg, it must have been an exception to this rule, 
for we do not find in the documents any suggestion that a post was 
considered desirable there. As we have found Fort Maurepas still 
\bid., 447. 

*Journal of 1738-9, ibid., 358. 
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on the Red river in 1739, it is extremely doubtful that a plan to 
move it to the Winnipeg could have been discussed in the missing 
journals before that date. It remains, therefore, for us to examine 
the events between La Vérendrye’s return from the Mantannes, 
as he now calls the Kouathéattes, and his final departure from the 
Northwest in 1743. 

During this period, the explorer was aided by his three sons, 
Pierre, Francois, and Louis-Joseph,—the eldest, Jean-Baptiste, 
having been killed by the Sioux in 1736. La Vérendrye had taken 
Francois and Louis-Joseph to the Mantannes with him, leaving 
Pierre with the Indian tribes which had adopted him.! On return- 
ing from the Mantannes, he left one of his sons with this tribe to 
learn their language,? while he betook himself to Fort La Reine, 
where he remained until the spring of 1740, when he went down 
to Michilimackinac. From this post he sent provisions to his sons 
in the upper country, with orders to Pierre to go in the autumn to 
the Mantannes, and there to obtain guides to lead him to the 
Western Sea.? The explorer then continued his journey to Mont- 
real. 

The following summer, 1741, La Vérendrye returned to Fort 
La Reine, reaching there on October 13. Here he found Pierre, 
who had returned from the Mantannes without having been able 
to carry out his instructions. La Vérendrye, therefore, sent him 
at once to found Fort Dauphin on Lac des Prairies‘, and gave 
him orders to build a second post at the mouth of the Saskatchewan. 
Pierre was successful on this journey in building Fort Dauphin. 

While his other two sons were on the voyage of fifteen months 
which took them to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, the 
father appears to have waited for them impatiently at Fort La 
Reine. They returned there on July 2, 1743. La Vérendrye, now 
ill and discouraged, asked to be relieved of his command and went 
down to Montreal. Not only had his sons failed to find the 
Western Sea, but he had been obliged to abandon Fort Maurepas 
and Fort Dauphin for want of provisions, to the great disgust of 
the savages, who showed their displeasure by carrying their furs 
to the English at Hudson Bay.® 


1Tbid., 297. 

2So he says in his journal of 1738-9, ibid., 360-1, though we can find mention of this 
fact in no other record. 

8Summary journal, ibid., 450. 

‘Fort was actually built on Lake Dauphin. 

*Beauharnois and Hocquart to Maurepas, October 29, 1743, bid., 396. 
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It is impossible, in chronicling these events, to account for the 
activities of La Vérendrye and his party at all times, and so to 
prove that none of them could have engaged in building a post on 
the Winnipeg, but the general tenor of the documents covering 
this period shows the explorers to have had matters of more impor- 
tance on their minds. They were interested in two distinct things: 
first, the finding of a route to the sea through the Mantannes; 
secondly, the building of posts to the north of Fort La Reine. 
There being no evidence, direct or implied, to the contrary, we 
are certain they attempted no building at the mouth of the Winni- 
peg. True, when the route to the sea through the Mantannes was 
abandoned in favour of the one by the Saskatchewan, a more direct 
path could be found by going directly from the mouth of the 
Winnipeg northward across the lake to the Saskatchewan—in 
fact, the fort memorandum, to which we shall refer presently, 
suggests that such a route was used'—yet Legardeur de Saint- 
Pierre, who dispatched an expedition up the Saskatchewan in 
1751, made his headquarters at Fort La Reine and extended his 
operations from there. 

La Vérendrye never returned to the Northwest after 1743. 
The Sieur de Noyelles, who succeeded him, was an able officer, 
appreciative of his predecessor’s achievements; but he made little 
progress, and came to be regarded with a lesser favour by the court 
than had been accorded even to La Vérendrye. During his régime 
Pierre de la Vérendrye was active in the upper regions and has 
left us a memorandum of his exploits. He tells us that, after 
returning from military duties in Acadia, he was sent, in 1747, to 
the Northwest. At Michilimackinac, Noyelles stopped him because 
of trouble among the tribes farther north. Later, he went up to 
the posts and found the Indians had nearly disappeared. His over- 
tures to them were successful in regaining their confidence, so, 
leaving his brother, Louis-Joseph, at Fort La Reine, he went down 
to Michilimackinac. On returning to Fort La Reine, he found it 
in ruins, and caused it to be repaired. He tells us, also, that he had 
Fort Maurepas rebuilt as it had been burned by the savages.’ 
Where was Fort Maurepas located at this time? Probably in the 
same place on the Red river, since we do not hear of its having 
been moved; and, since Pierre rebuilt it, he must have rebuilt it 
where it had stood before. Pierre returned to Michilimackinac in 
1750, where he learned of his father’s death (December 5, 1749), 
1Tbid., 485. 
*Memorandum of the services of La Vérendyre, ibid., 500. 
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and the La Vérendrye family now disappears from the annals of 
the Northwest. 

Legardeur de Saint-Pierre was now appointed to take up the 
work of discovery. Leaving Montreal in 1750, he spent three 
years in the Northwest with headquarters at Fort La Reine. We 
look in vain through his narrative for a mention of Fort Maurepas 
either on the Red river or on the Winnipeg, but we find no record 
of it, though it had been rebuilt by Pierre. In one place Saint- 
Pierre writes that travellers ‘‘had been accustomed to find [pro- 
visions] at the different posts by which he had passed, that is to say, 
at the fort on Lake of the Woods and at the mouth of the Winnipeg 
River.’’! He speaks specifically of a fort on Lake of the Woods, 
but says nothing of one at the mouth of the Winnipeg. Evidently 
the post on the Winnipeg refers to a Cree village, perhaps the one 
to which Lamarque fled when he ran out of provisions. We know 
that there was such a settlement at this spot, as we find one men- 
tioned in the fort memorandum. The settlement was also noted 
later by Alexander Henry, the elder, when he journeyed down the 
river in 1775.2 Later, Saint-Pierre tells us, he learned, when he 
reached the mouth of the Rivitre de Nepik (Winnipeg), that the 
Crees had burned Fort la Reine, and this, coupled with a lack of 
provisions, compelled him to winter on the Red river, where game 
was more plentiful. It seems strange, to put it mildly, that Saint- 
Pierre should have been at the mouth of the Winnipeg on more 
than one occasion and failed to mention the presence of a French fort. 

Shortly after the return of Saint-Pierre to eastern Canada, 
Louis de Bougainville came to New France and drew up a memoir 
embodying his observations. In describing that group of forts, 
which he calls the ‘‘Sea of the West’’, he speaks of it as a post 
comprising the forts of St. Pierre, St. Charles, Bourbon, La Reine, 
Dauphin, Poskoia, and des Prairies. He makes no mention of 
Fort Maurepas either on the Red or on the Winnipeg. His descrip- 
tion of the location of Fort Bourbon, however, has been interpreted 
by some to mean Fort Maurepas on the Winnipeg. It reads: 
‘Fort Bourbon is one hundred and fifty leagues from the former 
[Fort St. Charles], at the entrance of Lake Ouinipeg.’’* This 


1Pierre Margry (ed.), Mémoires et documents (Paris, 1879-88), VI, 640. 

*Alexander Henry, Travels and adventures in Canada and the Indian territories, 
between the years 1760 and 1776, edited by James Bain (Toronto, 1901), 285-6. 

’Pierre Margry (ed.), Mémoires et documents, VI, 648. 

‘Louis Antoine de Bougainville, Mémoire sur l'état de la Nouvelle France, 1757 
(Wisconsin Historical Collections, XVIII, 185). 
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description is somewhat ambiguous, it is true, but it cannot be 
intended for Fort Maurepas on the Winnipeg, as that river is only 
about sixty leagues in length from Lake of the Woods to its mouth. 
This distance, one hundred and fifty leagues, corresponds more to 
the distance between Fort St. Charles and Fort Bourbon at the 
mouth of the Saskatchewan, though it is a trifle short. 

Several travellers of note passed down the Winnipeg river 
after the departure of La Vérendrye and his sons, and failed to 
note a French fort at its mouth. Jonathan Carver says nothing 
about it, though Fort Maurepas is shown there on the map pub- 
lished in his book. The elder Henry is silent, and his nephew a 
quarter of a century later is equally so. He does, however, speak 
of ‘‘Fort Bas de la Riviére’’, a trading post of the North West 
Company, situated on the south side of the river.1. Gabriel 
Franchére throws no light on the situation, neither does Major 
Long nor Daniel Harmon. These bits of evidence are, of course, 
negative rather than positive: the fort might, at one time, have 
stood there without the travellers noticing its traces. 

The reader will now begin to ask why, in the light of the 
evidence we have cited, was it ever believed that Fort Maurepas 
stood at the mouth of the Winnipeg. To answer this question we 
shall give the data on the subject which, it must be admitted, are 
fairly impressive. 

The fort memorandum, already mentioned, gives the first 
definite statement that Fort Maurepas stood at the mouth of the 
Winnipeg. The date and authorship of this document are uncer- 
tain. From internal evidence the date, 1749, assigned to it is 
probably correct. Mr. Burpee believes it to have been the work 
of the Chevalier, though positive proof of this is wanting. The 
map which accompanied it is, we believe, the Carte des Nouvelles 
Découvertes dans l'Ouest du Canada. The document gives a 
description of the location of the forts. The first fort mentioned 
is St. Pierre; the second, St. Charles; then, says the writer: ‘‘ The 
third establishment is fort Maurepas, down the river of the same 
name, near to where it flows into Lake Winnipeg, on the north 
side, a hundred leagues from fort St. Charles. The tribe is Cree 
of the Bois fort.”’ And, as though to clinch the matter, the author 


1Elliott Coues (ed.), New light on the early history of the Greater Northwest, 35; see 
text and footnote no. 39. 

*For copy see Burpee, Journals and letters, 432. This map follows the memorandum 
clearly and we find many names on it which appear in the text, such as: Nation de Graisse 
d’Ours, Cristinaux du Fort, Assiliboille du Canot, and Cristinaux des Prairies. 
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continues: ‘‘A fort was formerly built by the Sieur de la Vérendrye, 
the elder, on the Red river five leagues from the lake. It is now 
abandoned, as is also the one at the fork of the river of the Assini- 
boin [Fort Rouge], and that owing to the proximity of fort La 
Reine to fort Maurepas.”"! The map shows Fort Maurepas at the 
mouth of the Winnipeg, and, from now on, every map showing 
Fort Maurepas places it there. If we assume that this sketch and 
the memorandum with it are the sources from which the makers of 
the later charts drew their information regarding Fort Maurepas, 
it must be pointed out that La Galissoniére, the successor of 
Beauharnois, who forwarded the map to the Dépét de la Marine, 
wrote on it: ‘‘drawn, so it is said, from the memoirs of M. de La 
Vérendrye, but very imperfect according to what he told me.’”? 
This map must, therefore, be accepted with caution. 

In addition to the unequivocal statement in the fort memoran- 
dum, we have the testimony of John McDonnell of the North 
West Company who passed the mouth of the Winnipeg in August, 
1793, and reported that there had once stood a French fort on a 
high knoll near the last rapid and on the northeast side of the 
river, no trace of which remained save the clearing. If this was 
Fort Maurepas, it must have had a location somewhat different 
from that generally ascribed to it, for the last rapids are about 
eight miles above Fort Alexander opposite which Fort Maurepas 
is supposed to have been located.‘ 

In summing up the evidence regarding the location of Fort 
Maurepas, it is impossible not to be struck by the large mass of 
data showing it to have been unquestionably on the banks of the 
Red river. The site was surveyed in advance and selected with 
the view of being accessible to the Crees; and when the Assiniboins 
desired the location changed, it was suggested that the post be 
moved still farther away from the Winnipeg river. Later refer- 
ences, all of them in fact, show the fort to have been on the Red 
river, and we do not find any suggestions that it be moved to the 
Winnipeg, either to accommodate the Crees or for strategic pur- 


1Tbid., 484. 

*For this inscription see ibid., p. xxiii, map 7. A similar inscription is found on 
another map drawn at the same time and showing Fort Maurepas on the Winnipeg, 
ibid., map 6. For copy see p. 288. 

*Jbid., 97 n. 

‘Benjamin Sulte, Mélanges historiques (Montréal, 1918-24), X, 140. Frédéric de 
Kastner places the fort on the shore of Lake Winnipeg a little to the north of the river's 
mouth, at the mouth of a small stream. It was some distance below Fort Alexander. 
Héros de la Nouvelle France, 3rd Series (Quebec [1904]), 67. 
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poses. Nor, considering the general direction of the lines of 
exploration and the establishing of headquarters at Fort La Reine, 
would it have been desirable to do so. And yet we are confronted 
with the statement in the fort memorandum, a document that 
bears the stamp of authority by the accuracy with which it 


describes the other posts. Unless the author was guilty of a blun- 


der, a small and rather insignificant post may have been erected 


at the mouth of the Winnipeg during the closing days of the La 
Vérendrye family’s exploits in the West. At any rate, the Fort 
Maurepas which played so important a part in the annals of this 
period was clearly the one on the Red river. 


NeELuis M. CrRoUSE 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE IN THE BOUNDARY 
SETTLEMENT OF 1783 


N the Treaty of 1783 between Great Britain and the United 
States, the commercial value of the Mississippi was recognized 
by the provision that it should ‘‘for ever remain free and open to 
the Subjects of Great Britain, and the Citizens of the United 
States.’’ Why did not the United States obtain a similar privilege 
in the St. Lawrence? The ingenious explanation given in Congress 
many years later was that the right of navigating the St. Lawrence 
was of little practical use to American citizens in 1783, and that, 
therefore, the omission was due to justifiable oversight. The 
committee of foreign affairs of the House of Representatives 
reported in 1850 that, had American citizens desired to use the 
St. Lawrence in 1783, a free navigation of the river would doubt- 
less have been requested and readily granted.! Representative 

Brooks, of New York, on the floor of the House said: 
We, never dreaming [in 1783] that the right to navigate the 
St. Lawrence which we had as British colonists, would not be 
continued to us as American citizens, demanded no such treaty 
guarantee and in the long unsettled condition of the wilderness of 
the North West, the right was of but little practical importance 

and therefore not hardly pressed.? 

To those who have read anything of the negotiations, this 
implication of trusting innocence on the part of Franklin, Jay, 
and Adams must be mildly amusing, for, in 1782-3 at any rate, 
no American diplomatic reputations were slain at Versailles. 
The St. Lawrence was not the least obvious fact in North 
America, and, whatever may have happened in more recent 
times to guileless diplomats of the United States, we can rest 
assured that the subtle influence of old world diplomacy robbed 
the first American representatives in Europe of none of their 
native shrewdness. In the persistent and daring game played 
so successfully by Franklin and his colleagues, various influences 
may be seen, but certainly trusting innocence was not among them. 


1House Reports, 31st Congress, Ist Session, II, No. 295. 
2Congressional Globe, 31st Congress, lst Session, Appendix I, 600. 
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It is true that the navigation of the St. Lawrence was not of 
such immediate importance to American citizens in 1783 as was 
that of the Mississippi, but the West, which played so prominent 
a part in the diplomacy of the Revolution, could not be discussed 
without taking the St. Lawrence into account. The French 
empire in America, a vast and in many ways remarkably suc- 
cessful experiment, had developed by using both the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi. British merchants after 1763 had taken full 
advantage of these highways, and especially of the St. Lawrence. 
For a time after the conquest of Canada, New York fought keenly 
for the trade of the Old North-west, but with decreasing success, 
and, after 1774 especially, Montreal merchants tightened their 
hold on the Ohio country. By the end of the revolutionary struggle 
they were in almost undisputed economic possession of a very large 
area south of the Lakes, and although Spanish competition through 
the Mississippi was always a possible menace it did not prove to 
be serious. How well established was the supremacy of the Cana- 
dian fur magnates in the Ohio country is proven by the tenacity 
of their hold even after the surrender of the western posts in 
1796. The boundary line, drawn through the Lakes in 1783, cut 
directly across this commercial empire. Was it definitely intended 
to run counter to British commercial interests, and if so why did 
the American negotiators, in a treaty generally admitted to be 
very favourable to them, fail to obtain the right of freely navigat- 
ing the St. Lawrence?! 

To read the documents in the light of a cherished theory is an 
alluring temptation, and it may be well, therefore, to state that 
this paper does not propose to enlarge the arguments touching 
the commercial importance of the St. Lawrence out of their due 
perspective. Many factors, which have been carefully studied by 
a number of writers, entered into the agreement by which the 
Ohio country was obtained for the United States, The treatment 
of the Loyalists and the question of compensating them by western 
land grants largely dominated the later discussions of the boundary 
issue. Available records fail to show that the results of Clark’s 
campaigns had any influence in the negotiation,? but there were 
other considerations which entered largely into the final settle- 


1That Spain might challenge the claim of both Great Britain and the United States 
made the case of the Mississippi rather different. During the negotiation, however, there 
was a distinct possibility that Britain might hold West Florida after 1783, which would 
have put the two rivers in more nearly the same position. 

*The argument of silence cannot, of course, be accepted as conclusive. 
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ment. Among them were the ambitions of France and Spain, the 
fisheries, the unsettled condition of English politics, the desire of 
Shelburne to conclude quickly a peace generous enough to wipe 
out the bitterness of the revolutionary struggle, and the weakness 
of Britain’s agent, the obliging Oswald, who was like clay in the 
hands of Franklin. The combination of all these elements made 
a tangled skein indeed, and it would seem at times as if the northern 
boundary were drawn rather as the result of fortuitous compro- 
mises than of definite policy. 

Questions of commerce and navigation could, however, by no 
means be disregarded and in discussing them the two countries 
had some important mutual interests. In this connection Great 
Britain had, perhaps, the less to lose, since the privileges in British 
ports and markets, which the much-maligned Navigation Acts 
had ensured to the Thirteen Colonies, now seemed essential to the 
United States. It was the St. Lawrence highway to the interior of 
the continent that linked commercial considerations with the 
settlement of the Canadian boundary, and there is plenty of 
evidence to show that in the discussions regarding the western 
lands and the northern boundary, one argument touching the 
St. Lawrence was frequently mentioned. This argument was based 
on the widely held belief that the West was destined in the near 
future to enjoy a very rapid advance in population and commerce. 
The St. Lawrence and the Mississippi gave access to a network of 
waterways by which the central part of the continent was, as one 
writer put it, ‘‘checkered into islands and peninsulas.’’! No other 
region could boast of such natural advantages, and every condi- 
tion seemed favourable to the development of a trade which would 
prove to be a mine of wealth to the nations fortunate enough to 
have a share in it.2, During the Revolutionary War this idea was 
expressed by various writers. An anonymous English pamphlet 
suggested in 1779 that ‘‘if we lose America, we may still, perhaps 
retain a channel, through which to circulate our manufactures to 
the rest of the Continent, by retaining Quebec.’ In 1779, also, 
a plan, submitted to Lord Shelburne and preserved in his papers, 

1Jedidiah Morse, The American Geography (London, 1789), p. 36. 

"Franklin with characteristic prescience had urged in 1760 that, “if we keep it 
[Canada] all the country from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi will become vastly 
more populous by the immense increase of commerce.” John Bigelow (ed.), Benjamin 
Franklin, Complete Works, (New York and London, 1887), III. 39. 

%An examination into the conduct of the present administration from the year 1774 to 


the year 1778, and a plan of accommodation with America; by a member of Parliament. 
(2’d ed. London, 1779), p. 47. 
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advocated the establishment of new British provinces in the Ohio 
country, and urged that ‘‘the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the 
Lakes, will make these new Governments as amenable to Britain 
as those which are situated on the Ocean and they will be as much, 
perhaps more, the object of commercial advantage.’’ The writer 
even argued, with a kind of futile ingenuity, that these settlements, 
under strict British control, might be made an instrument in the 
reduction of the rebellious colonies.. More important was the 
opinion of ex-Governor Pownall in a pamphlet published in 
London in 1782, at the very time the terms of peace were being 
considered. Quebec, he believed, should be retained, as in addition 
to other reasons it would become a much greater source of trade 
than might appear at first sight. 


This province by the command which it hath of water-carriage (if 
the maintaining of that command shall be duly attended to and 
continued) will be the market to, and have the supply of, not 
only the Indians, but of all the inhabitants of the back countries, 
as they shall become settled by whomsoever they may: for the 
merchants of this province by advantage of their water-carriage, 
and by their ease of communication, will be able to supply the 


distant market cheaper than any other can, and will of course 
have the custom.? 


The influence of the same ideas may be seen in a very impor- 
tant letter written by Livingston, the secretary of foreign affairs 
in Congress, to Franklin, just before the negotiations began.’ 
Since the official instructions to the American commissioners 
included no rigid conditions regarding the western lands and the 
northern boundary, Livingston’s explanation of the views pre- 
valent in Congress is doubly interesting. After urging the claim 
of the United States to the western lands, he pointed out the 
advantage given to the British by their control of the St. 
Lawrence: 

They already possess Canada and Nova Scotia; should that im- 

mense territory, which lies upon the rear of the States from the 

Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, be acknowledged to 

be vested in Great Britain it will render our situation truly hazard- 


‘Shelburne MSS., in the William L. Clements Library of American History, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., vol. 67, p. 107. 

Thomas Pownall, Two memorials, not originally intended for publication, now pub- 
lished; with an explanatory preface, by Governor Pownall (London, 1782), p. 35. 

3Jan. 7, 1782. Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the United States (Washington, 1889), V. 87. 
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ous. The lands, as you know, are infinitely better than those on 
the coast; they have an open communication with the sea by the 
rivers St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, and with each other by 
those extensive inland seas with which America abounds. They 
will be settled with the utmost rapidity from Europe, but more 
particularly from these States....If it is an object with the 
maritime powers to lessen the powers, and by that means diminish 
the dangerous dominion that Great Britain has in some measure 
usurped over the ocean, they must prevent her possessing herself 
of the country in question, since, besides the whole fur and peltry 
trade that she will thereby engross, the demands of this great 
country will give a new spring to her manufactures, which, though 
the Floridas should be ceded to Spain, will find their way into it 
by the river St. Lawrence and through the numerous lakes and 
rivers which communicate with it. 


Throughout the negotiations, the argument regarding the 
commercial interests of England was frequently used, although, 
contrary to Livingston’s expectation, it tended to harmonize 
rather than to separate, British and American views. In fact, as 
will be seen, the American envoys urged on the British govern- 
ment the view that British and American interests were not at 
variance in the West; that the true interest of Great Britain in 
America lay in the development of an extensive and lucrative 
commerce, and not in the possession of vast tracts of wilderness 
which involved military expense and brought profit only to the 
small group monopolizing the fur trade; and that, therefore, if 
Britain were given adequate commercial privileges, the exact 
location of the northern boundary was of secondary importance. 
England of all the European nations seemed in an especially 
favourable position to take advantage of this policy. A small but 
forceful group of economists was at this time fostering the reaction 
in England against a rigid mercantilism, and, with regard to the 
victorious colonies, they urged that commerce be encouraged by 
refusing to saddle it with the restrictions usually applied to foreign 
countries. That England might monopolize the great prospective 
trade of the West seemed not an unreasonable hope, if, to her 
superiority as a manufacturing nation and her possession of the 
St. Lawrence, there were added freedom from prohibitory tariffs 
and regulations, and the unhampered use of the waterways 
from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In his first conversations with Oswald in 1782, Franklin made 
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the startling proposal that England might be persuaded to cede 
voluntarily the whole of Canada, and, in addition to other 
reasons, he suggested that she should ‘‘in all times coming, have 
and enjoy the right of free trade thither, unencumbered with any 
duties whatsoever.’’ ‘‘Her expenses in governing and defending 
that settlement must”, he said, ‘be considerable.’ Shelburne 
could not agree to so radical a step regarding Canada, but his 
private memorandum on the subject contains the observation that, 
“It is reasonable to expect a Free Trade unencumbered with 
Duties to every part of America.’’? Oswald was convinced that 
the cession of Canada would reduce the possibility of future trouble, 
and told Franklin that he had expressed to the British ministers the 
opinion that ‘‘the government of such a country was worth nothing 
and of no importance, if they could have there a free commerce. ’’* 
During the summer months of 1782, little progress was made 
towards a final settlement, but after the beginning of September 
matters moved more rapidly. To the American commissioners, 
and especially to Jay, it began to appear that the aims of France 
and Spain were more opposed to the interests of the United States 
than were those of Great Britain. Suspicion finally gave way to 
conviction, and Jay induced the British intermediary Benjamin 
Vaughan to return to London with arguments for a direct and 
complete reconciliation with the United States. Jay tells us that, 
in the course of ‘‘much previous conversation’’, he impressed on 
Vaughan the view that the American claim to the lands as far 
west as the Mississippi was supported not only by justice but by 
the interests of Great Britain herself. She could, Jay urged, 
neither govern nor colonize those lands without arousing the 
greatest opposition in the United States, and to ‘‘sow the seeds 
of future war in the very treaty of peace’? would be doubly unwise 
‘because the profits of an extensive and lucrative commerce, and 
not the possession of vast tracts of wilderness, were the true object 
of a commercial European nation.’’ And Jay declared, Oswald 
adds: 
That by our extending to the Mississippi to the west, and to the 
proclamation bounds of Canada to the north, and by consenting 
to the mutual free navigation of our several lakes and rivers, there 
1Tbid., 541. 


2Shelburne MSS. vol. 71, p. 21. Memo of conversation to Oswald by Shelburne, 


April 28, 1782, relative to Franklin's proposals. 


’Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 
V, 572. 
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would be an inland navigation from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 

that of Mexico by means of which the inhabitants west and north 

of the mountains might with more ease be supplied with foreign 
commodities than from ports on the Atlantic, and that this immense 
and growing trade would be in a manner monopolized by Great 

Britain, as we should not insist that she should admit other nations 

to navigate the waters that belonged to her.! 

At the same time Great Britain, as a further inducement, should 
be offered an equal participation with the United States in the use 
of the Mississippi. Thus we see that, in the interests of British 
commerce, Jay’s suggestion would omit mention of the St. Law- 
rence from the treaty for the same reason that it would include 
the Mississippi. Vaughan was supported, also, by a letter from 
Oswald, advocating that Canada be reduced to its limits under 
the Proclamation of 1763, on the condition, suggested earlier by 
Franklin, that Great Britain should enjoy freedom from all kinds 
of imposts and duties on exports and imports.’ 

During the last days of September, Jay coupled with his com- 
mercial arguments the interesting suggestion that a British 
expedition should be sent to take possession of West Florida. 
The impressionable Oswald, in characteristic fashion, commended 
the project enthusiastically in a series of letters to Townshend.’ 
The interests of »oth Great Britain and the United States de- 
manded that Spain should not remain in control of that area. 
Jay, Oswald wrote, ‘pled in favour of the future Commerce of 
England as if he had been of her Council and wishing to make 
some reparation for her loss.’’ With Quebec on the north and 
West Florida on the south, Britain would hold the two keys by 
which she might “‘engross the whole of their supplies for a stretch 
of country between two and three thousand miles.”’ 


Putting both together would satisfy the nation that in a Mercantile 
view we should still enjoy a beneficial Connection with those 
States, and considering that the Atlantic side of said States lies 
open to the same Correspondence with us as formerly, there would 
be reason to hope that we should not lose much by the Change 
that has happened. One of the commissioners tells me that we 
should lose nothing, and should be saved the Expense & trouble 
of governing them. These are his words. And as an Encourage- 

'Ubid., VI, 31. 

°Shelburne MSS., vol. 70. Minute by Oswald dated Aug. 29, 1782, and sent in his 

letter of Sept. 11, 1782, to Townshend. 
*Ibid., Vols. 70-71, Letters of Oct. 2, 5, 7 and 8, 1782. 
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ment to the Undertaking has agreed to give us in the Treaty a 

full freedom of Navigation on the Mississippi, all along their back 

Country as settled in the Treaty of Paris without Duties of any 

kind, the same as for their own People; and I suppose will allow 

of the like privilege from Canada. 
Britain’s diplomatic support was desired; and, to win it, commer- 
cial access to the Mississippi was to be added to the control of the 
St. Lawrence which she already possessed. 

The first articles for a treaty were signed by the negotiators 
on October 8.16 The northern boundary confined Canada by a 
line drawn from Lake Nipissing to the point where the forty-fifth 
parallel of latitude crosses the St. Lawrence, and, as might be 
expected from the negotiations so far, Article Four pointed to a 
commerce mutually freed from restrictions. It specified that the 
River Mississippi should ‘‘forever remain free and open, and that 
both there and in all rivers, harbours, lakes, ports, and places 
belonging to His Britannic majesty or to the United States’’ the 
merchants and merchant ships of the two countries should receive 
equal treatment and protection, and be liable to the same charges 
and duties. This clause was, however, destined to a drastic 
mutilation, only one of the points remaining unchanged in later 
revisions of the articles and in the final treaty. The instructions 
of Henry Strachey, who was sent from London to assist Oswald 
during November, advised him to contend for a more generous 
boundary settlement, and to delete the commercial article except 
for the part referring to the Mississippi. It is important to note 
the reasons for these changes. A more generous reparation for 
the Loyalists was behind the boundary demand. As for commercial 
arrangements, it was resolved to leave them to a separate treaty, 
since the ministry concluded that the acceptance of Article Four 
would necessitate a revision of the Navigation Acts.17 Thus 
England was herself responsible for the revision of the article. 
The new terms of Shelburne and his colleagues were not due to 
disagreement from the commercial arguments of Jay and Oswald. 
In fact the reverse was nearer the truth, for it was resolved to 
proceed with the commercial treaty as soon as possible, and Oswald 
was to be the negotiator.'* The decision is significant. He had been 


1Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States, V, 805. 

27bid., VI, 113, Franklin to Livingston. Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of William, Earl of 
Shelburne. 2d ed. (London, 1912), II, 191-3. 

*Ibid., 203. 
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bitterly attacked in the cabinet as no better than an additional 
American agent, and Shelburne, losing all patience with his con- 
ciliatory attitude regarding the Loyalists and the fisheries, sent 
him a stinging letter of rebuke on October 21. Shelburne seemed 
still, however, to have confidence in Oswald’s ideas on a trade 
agreement with the United States. 

Although much still depended on the commercial negotiation, 
Oswald was firm in his belief, after the final set of articles was 
drafted, that the treaty intended Britain to have the advantage 
in ‘‘the Trade of the back country and the Mississippi.’"! But 
what of the British merchants trading to Canada, whose interests 
were chiefly at stake in the St. Lawrence and the Ohio country? 
They seem to have had little if any influence on the course of the 
negotiations during the summer and autumn of 1782, but, when 
the articles with the boundary settlement were made public, they 
were exceedingly alarmed. On January 31, 1783, they sent to 
Shelburne a very strong formal protest. The boundary, they 
claimed, deprived them not only of the Grand Portage and a 
number of the most important posts and ports, but of the greater 
part of the trade which centered at Quebec. Nor could there be 
any advantage in the right to navigate the Mississippi, since the 
treaty gave no access to the river and no liberty to land goods on 
the American or Spanish banks. Oswald was in London at the 
time, and, on February 6, he met the committee of merchants in 
person. In the Chatham Manuscripts is preserved a most interest- 
ing memorandum of his answers to their complaints.2 The 
boundary line, he said, could give no obstruction to the Indian 
trade, as furs would be carried to the side where the best prices 
were offered. As for the posts along the boundary, the Americans 


‘Shelburne MSS., vol. 70, Dec. 4, 1782, Oswald to Strachey. 

*Chatham MSS., Bundle 343, Transcript in the Canadian Archives. See also John 
Almon (pub.), The Remembrancer, or impartial repository of public events (London, 1775- 
1784). The issue dated January 31, 1783, gives an account from the merchants’ point 
of view of their interview with Shelburne. They declared that all the advantages of 
owning Canada had been given up, since “not a single fur could be brought to the British 
market in Quebec after the Definitive Treaties were signed without the permission of the 
Governors of the American forts on the banks of the Lakes and in the back country, 
which was all ceded to the Americans. The Earl of Shelburne expressed considerable 
surprise, when he heard that such were the inconveniences to be apprehended, and 
said it had not been forseen that these consequences would follow from the boundaries 
agreed on.’’ When they left he asked them if they could not get their furs by way of 
New York. It is clear that Shelburne felt the exact location of the boundary was of 
much less importance for trade than the merchants would have him believe. 
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might be glad to save the expense of replacing the British garri- 
sons, and it mattered little who held them, as protection wouid be 
given to all traders alike. ‘‘There is nothing’, he claimed, ‘in 
the Treaty to hinder an Englishman passing and transporting 
Goods over all or any part of America. And there can be no stop- 
page until it is decreed by their Laws. So where the Carrying 
Places lies on the American side of the Line, the English trader 
may as freely make use of it as the American.’”’ British merchants 
would have to compete for the fur trade, which was only fair, 
but the Americans had no view to a monopoly. 
They could not maintain it any more than we could, as the Indians 
could go to either Side at their pleasure. ... That the Commis- 
sioners at Paris, in all the Conversations I had with them from 
the beginning, professed the Strongest desire that the most friendly 
Intercourse should at all times prevail in matters of Commerce and 
otherwise between the English and the Americans. So that I said 
they the merchants might depend upon every freedom, Indulgence, 
and protection now, as they had enjoyed upon former occasions 
under English government. That in the first Plan of Treaty sent 
over in the month of Oct" it was stated that an Englishman in 
America should be considered, in all matters of Commerce, as an 
American—And an American in England, the same as an English- 
man! But that His Majesty's Ministers thought it proper to leave 
that matter to a Treaty of Commerce, and so it was left out of 
the present Treaty. However I had a Duplicate of the said first 
proposal, and shewed it to the Gentlemen. With which and what 
have been said as above, they were perfectly satisfied... . They 
promised to inform the Minister that they were perfectly satisfied. 
After interviewing Oswald, the merchants retired to the New York 
Coffee House. One would gladly have a record of this coffee 
house meeting. On the same day, after what was without doubt 
a most animated discussion, they drafted a letter to Shelburne 
requesting that, as no change could be made in the boundary line, 
the British government should arrange to hold the border posts 
for three years until the merchants might withdraw their property, 
from American territory; and, also, that care be taken to ensure 
by treaty that after that time an equal and frée use of the different 
carrying places and the navigation of all the lakes and rivers 
throughout that country should be fully and uninterruptedly 
enjoyed by both parties. Oswald, they wrote, had assured them 
‘that it was the real intention and spirit of the Treaty that a free 
participation of all the Lakes, Rivers and Carrying-Places would 
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be enjoyed by the British Subjects of Canada on the same terms 
and conditions as by those of the American states.’”! 

That the merchants were ‘‘perfectly satisfied”, as Oswald 
affirmed in his memorandum, can scarcely be concluded from the 
above, but there seems to be no doubt that their hopes were 
raised considerably by the information that the first articles had 
included a provision for reciprocal freedom of trade, and that this 
had been omitted, not because the American commissioners 
objected, but because the British government requested a special 
commercial agreement. The point is the more interesting because 
the interview with Oswald was remembered for years in fur-trad- 
ing circles. As time passed and British traders were gradually 
forced out of the Ohio country, they became certain that all their 
troubles were to be traced to the weakness of British diplomacy 
in 1783. Like many another story, the account of the conversation 
with Oswald seems to have changed somewhat with the passage 
of time. It became more convincing with age, for, thirty years 
later, we find Canadian merchants relating it to the British govern- 
ment with much bitterness, but with the evident relish which 
accompanies an oft-repeated anecdote. 


Such was the ignorance, negligence, or something worse of the then 
Minister of Great Britain, and those he employed, in regard to 
geographical position and local importance of the territory ceded 
that when the Merchants of London interested in the Canada 
Trade, waited on Mr. Oswald the negociator, to represent the 
impolitic and improvident Cession of the Upper Country, and 
posts commanding the same, ...and to endeavor to discover if 
some means could not be still devised for averting the destructive 
consequence thereof . . .he literally burst into tears, acknowledged 
his complete ignorance of such posts being in our possession, or 
even in existence, and of the country given away being an object 
worthy of notice in any respect. 
The story, with its details intact, can also be found elsewhere.? 
Which should we accept? Oswald’s brave account of the way he 
convinced the merchants or the story of thirty years later. 
Probably, as in many a similar case, the truth lies somewhere 
between. It seems, at any rate, as if Oswald’s tears, real or imagin- 
ary, became a fur traders’ tradition. 
What should be said of Oswald? Shelburne recommended him 


1Transcripts in the Canadian Archives of the Shelburne MSS., vol. 72, p. 288. 
*Canadian Archives, Q, vol. 126, p. 28; vol. 130, pt. I, p. 117. 
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to Franklin as a ‘“‘pacifical’’ man.!. He has often been condemned 
as an amiable incompetent, and certainly his own letters and other 
documents amply prove that the British case might have been 
presented much more effectively during the early months of the 
negotiation. Oswald’s attitude, however, was not due entirely 
to weakness. Like Shelburne and many others, he felt that the 
only peace worth making was one generous enough to bring about 
a complete reconciliation. At the beginning, however, unfor- 
tunately for his own case, he believed England’s position to be 
so desperate that no concession could be refused. The appearance 
of generosity was thus difficult to maintain. The situation of the 
United States and the prospect of its rapid growth as a shipping 
and trading nation would, he was convinced, make it one of the 
world’s greatest powers, capable even of settling the quarrels of 
Europe by throwing its commercial resources one way or the 
other.2. This attitude was carried to an extreme which made him 
too fearful of pressing his own rights. His scorn of mercantilism 
was complete. ‘To trace back our wars for 60 or 70 years’’, he 
wrote, “it would be found that half the present difficulties of the 
nation were owing to the Mercantile Jobs and the selfish views and 
Clamours of Merchants.’’ It is of interest to know that he had 
originally been introduced to Shelburne by Adam Smith? That 
Jay’s arguments, with regard to a mutual trade in the West, con- 
vinced Oswald, is scarcely a final proof of their importance. 
Theory and inclination, as well as a credulous, timid, though 
kindly disposition, made these arguments especially attractive 
to him. 

More significant is the attitude towards them of Shelburne. 
‘‘There is a fecundity in his political rogueries which furnishes 
eternal food for speculation.’’"* So wrote a virulent critic in 1782, 
but one cannot read Shelburne’s letters on the negotiation with 
the victorious colonies and doubt his sincerity. He was most 
anxious to heal the wounds of war, and to establish by a generous 
peace the foundation of a lasting friendship. But he did not admit 
that England was driven to every concession by absolute neces- 


1Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States, V, 536. 

2Shelburne MSS., vol. 70. Oswald to Townshend, Aug. 17, 1782; vol. 71, pp. 197- 
207, Dec. 15, 1782, a most interesting discussion on the probable position of the United 
States as a neutral carrier in future wars. 

*Dictionary of National Biography, article on Oswald. 

4{Dennis O’Bryen], Remarks upon the report of a peace (London, 1782), p. 10. 
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sity. On November 23, he wrote to Oswald, ‘‘We wish nothing 
but to keep to the principle so often dwelt upon by Dr. Franklin 
at the beginning, viz. the necessity of laying the Foundation of a 
permanent peace’’, but “‘This country is not reduced to terms of 
Humiliation and certainly will mot suffer them from America.’’! 
Shelburne’s motives were not then or later understood in either 
the United States or Great Britain, and so, unfortunately for 
their mutual relations, the generous gesture failed to have its 
desired effect. —The common interpretation was that every clause 
of the treaty had been wrung from an unwilling but helpless 
government. Like Oswald, Shelburne was, by conviction, opposed 
to commercial restrictions and monopolies. He believed England’s 
interest lay in diminishing them, and he was undoubtedly im- 
pressed by the arguments regarding free trade in the West. On 
March 13, 1783, he wrote to a friend regarding the cession of the 
back country of Canada and Senegal: 


You will already have recognized in the treaties of peace, the great 
principle of free trade, which inspires them from beginning to end. 
I have no hesitation in saying that in my own opinion, a peace 
is good in the exact proportion that it recognizes that principle.” 
The failure of the treaty to protect the trade of British mer- 
chants through the St. Lawrence into the region south of the Lakes 
was bitterly attacked both in and out of parliament. With forts 
and carrying-places in American hands, how, it was asked, could 
trade be carried on with the Ohio and Mississippi region, and of 
what use was the navigation of the Mississippi when all com- 
munication with it was cut off? ‘‘ You had better have conceded 
all Canada, than have given into this mockery of keeping the two 
ports of Montreal and Quebec’’, declared the Earl of Carlisle, who 
resigned from the ministry as a protest against the treaty.* An 


1Shelburne MSS., vol. 71, p. 179; also 123, 127, 151, 163, 299. Shelburne could 
afford to assume a firmer tone after the relief of Gibraltar in September, but these 
expressions are not out of harmony with his attitude throughout the whole negotiation, 
e.g., Shelburne to Oswald, July 27, 1782. 

*Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, 220. 

*Parliamentary History of England from the Earliest Times to the Year 1803, Wm. 
Cobbett, compiler (London, 1806-1820), XXIII, 377 ff. See also The Remembrancer, 
XV, 327-342, and “‘Portius’’, A letter to the Earl of Shelburne on the Peace. 2'd ed. (Lon- 
don, 1783), which gives a good idea of the bitter criticism levelled at Shelburne by 
pamphleteers. ‘‘ Did you fondly hope, under a long list of barbarous names of lakes and 
rivers unknown to us, to conceal the vices and deficiencies of the imaginary boundary 
assigned? ... It scarcely requires a common geographical chart, to expose to universal 
contempt the fallaceous boundaries prescribed to Canada ... How then are we to 
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answer to these criticisms was no doubt difficult. Negotiation of 
the commercial agreement on which British trade in the West 
would largely depend had scarcely begun, and it could not be dis- 
cussed freely. But the defense of the treaty might have been more 
effective. It was claimed that the boundary chosen was the one 
least likely to cause future trouble; that no boundary could have 
entirely preserved the trade of Montreal and Quebec; that the 
best furs were to be obtained north of the Lakes; and that in any 
case the monopolistic desires of a few merchants must not obstruct 
a public policy of importance. Shelburne stressed this point. The 
military protection of Canada, he said, had cost far more than the 
trade was worth, and at any rate the Americans had been given 
only a share in it; Canadian merchants might complain, for mer- 
chants always love monopoly, but the English should be the first 
to reject it.t Naturally, his opponents asked, what an invective 
against monopoly had to do with the question. Indeed no explana- 
tion was given in parliament to make clear the argument that 
British commercial interests might be preserved by a commercial 
treaty which would give access to the trade of the West. Jay 
noticed the omission, and to Benjamin Vaughan he wrote a very 
plain comment: 


Why was not Parliament told of our offers as to commerce and 
the mutual navigation of the American waters? The word reci- 
procity would not then have been deemed so nugatory. We have 
received particular instructions on the business of commerce, and 
Mr. Fitzherbert has been informed of our readiness to add to the 
provisional treaty an article for opening and regulating the trade 
between us on principles as liberal and reciprocal as you please. 
What more can be said or done?? 


In conclusion we may observe, then, that mention of the St. 
Lawrence was omitted from the treaty, not through an oversight, 


transport any article of commerce into the interior provinces, except by the allowance 
and permission of the Americans? ... They are masters of all the accesses to the Lakes, 
and of consequence hold us in the compleatest vassallage.”” Jbid., 14-16. 

1Parliamentary History, XXIII, 409 ff. Similar arguments in defence of the treaty 
are presented in the anonymous pamphlets entitled Reflections on the Preliminary and 
Provisional Articles (London, 1783); and Observations on the Preliminary and Provisional 
Articles (London, 1783). 

*Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 
VI, 349. The American commissioners repeated the offer later, but said that any agree- 


ment as to the carrying places and land communications should be left to the commercial} 
treaty. Jbid., 469-470. 
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but largely because the discussions regarding the commerce of the 
West were concerned with privileges to be enjoyed, not by the 
Americans, but by the British. The British already had control 
of the St. Lawrence, and the treaty regarding trade was expected 
to give them the use of its tributaries and a commercial access to 
American territory. While, therefore, the Mississippi was declared 
open to both countries, it was unnecessary to mention the St. 
Lawrence. What importance should be attached to the argument 
advanced by Jay that Britain’s real interest in the West lay, not 
in the possession of territory but in the development of commerce, 
and that it would be to her advantage to support American land 
claims in return for trading privileges? Did Jay use the argument 
sincerely, and what influence did it have in bringing about the 
final settlement? It is probably wise not to be dogmatic. Lord 
Morley once made a remark which may well give pause to every 
student of diplomatic negotiations. Referring to the events 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war in 1914, he said, 
“The truth can never be known. It will never overtake the 
legend .. . ‘History’ always misleads. Far more depended on the 
negotiations of half an hour, and was transacted by them than 
ever appeared in letters and dispatches.’ With all due caution, 
however, one may venture the assertion that Jay’s argument 
cannot be dismissed as a mere ruse to draw Great Britain and the 
United States together in opposition to the aims of France and 
Spain. There seems no doubt that the commercial agreement 
might have provided for a more firmly established freedom of 
trade across the boundary line than did Jay’s Treaty a few years 
later. Such an agreement could scarcely have been permanent, 
but it might have encouraged British intercourse with the Ameri- 
can West, and it would have served a useful purpose had it done 
nothing else than diminish the bitterness aroused by the com- 
mercial policy of Great Britain towards the United States after 
1783. The real obstacle which prevented a liberal commercial 
agreement proved to be the British Navigation Acts, and England 
was thus herself chiefly responsible for the failure to retain the 
arrangement which gave her commercial access to the American 
West. Having first requested that the free trade agreement be 
deleted from Article Four, she was later largely to blame for the 
collapse of the commercial treaty designed to replace that clause. 
The ship-owners of England, led by that redoubtable controver- 


‘Quarterly Review (London and New York), January, 1924, 175. 
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sialist Lord Sheffield, succeeded in arousing determined opposition 
against what they represented as a proposal to tamper with the 
foundations of British prosperity for the benefit of a late enemy, 
and, as a result, the commercial negotiation was suspended. The 
United States were very desirous of a revision of the Navigation 
Acts, which would not exclude them from the benefits they had 
enjoyed as British colonies, and it is probable that they would 
have made considerable concessions to obtain such a modification. 
On the British side, there seems no doubt that Oswald was not 
the only one impressed by Jay’s arguments. That the idea of 
attracting the trade of the American West through the St. Law- 
rence appeared not unreasonable, may be shown by its persistence, 
for it can be traced without a break from 1783 to the present time. 
But there is, indeed, a touch of irony in the fact that this policy 
was, after 1783, taken up, not by the advocates of freer trade in 
England, but by the ship-owners and their allies. For over sixty 
years they retained control in the river, and stubbornly supported 
the view that by this means they could monopolize a large share 
of the western American trade. So the St. Lawrence married 
to British mercantilistic policy, played for many years a leading 
part in the drama of animosity between Britain’s old colonial 
system and the commercial interests of the United States. 
GEORGE W. BRowN 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
TESTIMONY TAKEN IN NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1652 


HIS is the fourth and last of a series of documents published 
by the REvIEw,! and relating to the difficulties between Sir 
George Calvert and Sir David Kirke in the early history of New- 
foundland. Cecil Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, filed suit in 
admiralty against Sir David Kirke, recently recalled from his 
governorship in Newfoundland. Calvert asked reparation, 
alleging that Kirke had illegally entered upon the Calvert proper- 
ties at Avalon, had dispossessed the agents of the Calverts, had 
used the properties for his own profit, and had collected from 
alien fishermen taxes which legally belonged to Calvert. On June 
11, 1652, the opposing parties agreed by stipulation that testimony 
should be taken by commissioners in Newfoundland. The ap- 
pointed commissioners accordingly held sessions at Ferryland in 
late August. 

The examination of witnesses by these commissioners involved 
inquiries on thirteen specifications of the libel filed in the admiralty 
case. The answers made indicate that these refer to the following 
points: (1) as to a lawful grant to the elder Calvert; (2) as to the 
Calvert right to levy imposition; (3) as to occupation and invest- 
ment by the elder Calvert; (4) as to fishery work by the elder 
Calvert; (5) as to devolution of properties upon Cecil Calvert; 
(6) as to agents in charge of Calvert properties; (7) as to fishing 
and tax levies by Calvert agents; (8) as to the manner in which 
Kirke took possession; (9) as to Kirke’s use of the Calvert fishing 
boats; (10) as to Kirke’s levy of the imposition; (11) as to the 
beneficiary of Kirke’s imposition; (12) as to Calvert's right to 
reparation; (13) as to the legality of Kirke’s acts. In addition to 
these queries the witnesses were also required to answer five 
questions asked in behalf of Kirke. These, it is evident, related to: 
(1) the personal bias of the witness; (2) previous coaching of the 
witness; (3) extent of personal knowledge of the Calvert business; 


1The other documents appeared in the issues of March, 1926, and June, 1927. 
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(4) personal knowledge of the use of Calvert properties; (5) 
personal knowledge of Calvert’s patent and of receipts from 
Kirke’s imposition. 

The original record of the testimony taken is probably non- 
extant. The Calvert Papers at Baltimore, Maryland, contain the 
abstract that here follows, together with two separate abstracts 
of minor parts of the testimony. The evidence of these witnesses 
adds very considerably to the scanty material relating to the 
Calvert and Kirke activities in the early days of English colonial 
effort, and assists in making clear the uncertain chronology of 
that obscure period. 


Louis D. Scisco 


[Transcribed from the Calvert papers of the Maryland Historical 
Society, at Baltimore, Maryland.] 


The examinacon and deposicon of Anne Love inhabitant in 
Ferriland taken before us Comission'* at the Mansion house in 
Ferriland August 31 1652: 

1 To the first Article of the Libell the said Anne Love depont doth 
acknowledge the trueth of what is therein contained. 

2 To the second the said depont can speake nothing. 

3 To the third shee saith the said St George Calvert came here at his 
owne proper cost and charge and was lawfully possessed of the said 
province of Avalon and provided alsoe ships and boates for fishing, 
and made alsoe places of succour and defence for shipps and vessells 
that came into those parts to fish or otherwise to trade and traffique 
and does beleeve by the judgem's and report of people he expended 
the sume of twentie thousand pounds. 

4 To the fourth shee saith the said Lord Baltemore built a shippe 
called the Anne and divers boates but the quantitie shee knoweth 
not, and alsoe built divers stages for makeing and dryeing of fish, 
and also sett forth and imployed the said quantitie of boates in 
takeing of fish, but what profitt hee gott by them shee knowes not, 
nor any thing els contained in the article. 

5 To the fifth shee saith shee knowes not of the death of the said 

St George Calvert, but shee knowes hee left his son Cecill Lord 

Baltemore his heyre. 

To the sixth she can speake nothing. 

To the seaventh shee can speake nothing. 

To the eight shee saith, that St David Kirke did knowe of the 

possession thereof by the said Lord Baltemore and came here in the 
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yeare 1638: but who was in possession at that time for the said 
Lo: Baltemore shee knowes not. 
To the nyneth shee can speake nothing. 
To the tenth shee can speake nothing. 
To the eleventh shee can speake nothing. 
To the twelfth likewise. 
To the thirteenth likewise. 
y® mark of x Anne Love, being aged 50 yeares 
or thereabouts 
The Answers of Anne Love Inhabitant of Ferriland to her 
examination upon the Interrogatories ministred on the part and 
behalfe of St David Kirke, Tuesday August the 31t* 1652: 
Shee answereth, that shee came here by order from the Comission"* 
and has noe share nor interest in neither, nor doth shee thinke to 
gett any thing by either of them and therefore careth not which of 
them prevails, shee knowes St David Kirke well, but shee loves the 
Lord of Baltemore better. 
Shee answeareth, that shee was not instructed nor taught what to 
say before shee came to bee examined. 
Shee answeares that shee was here in the yeares, 38: and 39: when 
Captaine Hill was here in possession for the Lo: Baltemore. 
Shee can speake nothing concerning the Article. 
To the Fifth shee answears that shee sawe the pattent which the 
Lord Baltamore had for the posessing of the Land. 
The marke of x Ann Louve 
The Examinacon and deposition of John Steephens Inhabitant in 
Renooze to all the Articles contained in the Libell annexed to the 
Comission of Admiralty taken before us Comissioners at 
Ferriland August 24 1652 
To the First the said John Steevens deponent doeth acknowledge 
the truth of what is exprest in the Article. 
To the Second hee saith hee never knew anny imposition taken by 
the said St George Calvert or anny of his Agents but for the other 
particulars conteyned in the Article hee canne speake nothing. 
To the third hee doeth acknowledge the quiett entry and possession 
of the premisses by the said St George Calvert and of his setting 
forth men of warre to secure the Country and strongly Fortefying 
the Harbour of Ferreland but upon what Account hee knowes not. 
To the Fowerth hee saith, That a considerable quantity and number 
of Boates were kept in the Harboure of Ferre Land and Stages 
likewise erected for the makeing and drying of Fish by the Said 
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St George Callvert which is all the said deponent canne speake 
concerneing the particulars contained in the Article. 
To the Fifth hee saith that for the death of the said S* George 
Calvert it is unknowne to him as alsoe whether hee left behinde him 
his sonne Secill Lord Baltemore his heir. 
To the sixth hee saith there was an agent left heere by the said S* 
George Calvert one Hoyle to take into custody what hee left behinde 
him. 
To the seaventh hee saith that there was possession kept for divers 
years by the Agents of the said Secill Lord Baltemore but for 
rendering Customes Impositions or any such hee knowes nothing 
nor yett of the profitt. 
To the eighth hee saith that the said St David Kirke did enter into 
posession of the said Mansion house at Ferre Land and then the 
Agent of Lord Baltemore departed but for any Force or voiolence 
used by the said St David Kirke to the Agent of the said Lord 
Baltemore or dispoyleing him in his goods hee knows nothing 
neither were there any ordinance left heere nor Boats save onely 
one ould Boat which the said St David Kirke tooke and made 
use of but for the other particulars conteyned in the Article hee 
knows nothing: 
To the nyneth hee saith noe such quantity of Boates were left as 
in the Eighth Article but onely one ould Boate noe nor noe Such 
use of Boates were made by the said St David Kirke because they 
were not heere left. 
To the tenth hee saith there was imposition taken by the said S‘ 
David Kirke from forreigners but to what vallew hee knows not. 
To the Eleaventh hee saith hee knowes not whether those customes 
or impositions belonged to the said Lord Baltemore because hee 
never knew him receive any. 
To the Twelfth hee sayth nothing but leaveth it to them to iudge. 
To the thirteenth hee can speake nothing. 
The mke of x Iohn Steevens 
The answeares of Iohn Steevens Inhabitant of Renewes to his 
Examination uppon the Interrogatories ministred on the parte and 
behalfe of St David Kirke, Tuesday; August the 26% 1652: 
Hee answeares, That hee came to be examined by order of the 
Commissioners, as for benefitt hee knowes not of any that hee shall 
gett by either of them, And as for my Lord Baltemore hee knowes 
not, but for St David Kirke hee has knowne him thirteene yeares, 
and for affection hee affects St David best, but as far as hee knowes 
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my Lord Baltemore may be as bad as St David Kirke; alsoe hee 
shall lose by the comeing here, and does thinke hee shall have his 
labour for his paines. 
To the seacond hee answeareth that it was unknowne to him con- 
cerning what they did expresse to him before hee came; And as 
for suites hee hath none against St David, but if St David would 
be pleased to forgive him hee will forgive St David with all his 
heart. 
To the third hee answeareth that he was here in both theise yeares 
mentioned 35 and 39: but as for the Lord of Baltemore hee never 
sawe him in his life. 
To the fourth hee answeareth, that hee was here when S' David 
Kirke arrived in the Land, but hee never sawe the Lord Baltemore 
here, As for boates that are expressed hee never sawe none, but 
one ould boate which was left here And for goods hee knowes of 
none, but some few old things which were left in the house, which 
said goods was perished but of what value hee knowes not, and 
for houses that was left here, the goods that was left in the house 
was an ould table board, and an ould Chaire and an ould boate left 
on the beach, in the possession of Capt® Hill. 
To the fifth hee answeareth, As for the ould Lords power hee had 
sum but for the young Lord hee never sawe nor his power, and 
as for Customes and Impositions St David did receive some, which 
was received by his owne person particular, and some others in trust 
for that businesse, which was in the name of the Lords proprieto*s, 
but what value the said Imposition did amount to hee knowes not. 
the marke of x 
John Stevens 
The examinations and depositions of Amie Taylor Inhabitant at 
Fermooze, aged fiftie one yeares, to all the Articles contained in 
the Libell annexed to the Commission of Admiraltie taken before 
us Comission'’ at Ferriland, August 24** 1652: 
To the first Article the said Amy Taylour deponent sayth that shee 
knowes nothinge to the Contrary of what is expressed, because shee 
hath heard of itt before. 
To the second shee can speake nothinge. 
To the third shee sayth that the s? Lord Baltemore came to the 
Province of Avalon, att his owne Cost and Charge and was lawfully 
possessed thereof and built stations for shippes and vessells and 
expended the summe of seaventeene thousand pounds as shee hath 
heard by the said Lord Baltemore. 
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To the fourth she sayth that the said Lord Baltemore did build and 
erect one hundred fishinge Boats as alsoe diverse stages for the 
makeinge and dryinge of Fish and that those Boates were ymployed 
in takeinge and makeinge of Fish, But for the profit she knowes not. 
To the fifhth shee can speake nothinge. 
To the sixth likewise. 
To the seaventh shee sayth yt shee knows Capt William Hill here 
in possession peaceable and quiet but by whom ymployed she knowes 
not, nor of any other particular contayned in the Article. 
To ye eighth shee sayth that at the comeinge of the said St David 
Kirke the said Capt Will: Hill was in possession of the said Mansion 
house at Ferriland and was dispossessed by the said S' David Kirke 
but whether by force or violence as is expressed she knowes nott 
but for the Goods and appurtenances else left by the said Lord 
of Baltmore, she sayth the said S* David Kirke tooke into his 
possession and was possest of the same untill the yeare 1651 takeinge 
the profitt of all such Goods and vessells to his owne use and likewise 
imposition he received but the value shee knowes not. 
To the nynth she sayth that when the said St David Kirke came 
to Ferriland the said Lord Baltmoore had not to her knowledge 
above six Fishinge Boates or vessells and were not worth the value 
of thirty pounds for the other particulars conteyned in the article 
shee can speake nothinge. 
To the tenth she sayth that custome and imposition the said S* 
David Kirke did receive but whether five fishes in the hundred she 
knows not nor yet the value, to the other particulars conteyned in 
the Article shee can speake nothinge. 
To the 11t* she can speake nothinge. 
To the 12** she sayth that if the said St David Kirke hath unlawfully 
taken and deteyned any thinge from the said Lord Baltmore, shee 
beleives he ought to make satisfaction. 
To y* thirteenth she can say nothinge. 
The mtke of x Amy Taylor 
The answere of Amey Taylour Inhabitant of Fermooze to her 
Examination upon the Interrogatoryes ministred on the parte and 
behalfe of S' David Kirke tuesday August the 29% 1652 
To the first she answeres yt she came to be examined by order of 
the Commissioners She hath noe share nor interest in any buisness 
that she may get by them; but she loves St David Kirke best and 
would give the victory to St David, And as for any recompense 
expressed she expects none but Labour for her paynes she sayes 
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she has not beene instructed or taught what to say by any in this 
cause: 
To the second she can say nothinge. 
To the third she answeres that she sawe the old Lord of Baltomore 
here but for the younge Lord Cesell she never sawe here. 
To the fourth she answeres that she was in the Land when S‘ David 
Kirke arrived in the Land but for the younge Lord Boltomore she 
never sawe him here but one captaine Hill was here one yeare 
before St David Kirke came: And she was then liveinge in another 
Harbour soe that she sawe noe Boates nor any such things as is 
expressed. 
To the fifth she answeres that shee sawe the patent that the Lord 
of Boltomore had for to reseive this Land which was granted by 
Kinge James, And the seale of it as she doth very wel remember 
was of greene wax. 
The mtke of x Amy Taylor 
The Examination and deposition of William Poole Inhabitant of 
Renoose to all the articles conteyned in the Libell annexed to the 
Commission of Admiralty taken at Ferriland before us 
Commissioners appointed for the expediteinge of the said Comm: 
in the newe found Land tuesday August 24 1652. 
Imprimis: To the first the said William Poole deponent doth 
acknowledge the trueth of what is expressed in the Article. 
To the second the said Depont can speake nothinge. 
To the third he doth acknowledge the whole trueth. 
To the fourth he doth acknowledge the whole trueth. 
To the fifth he can speake nothinge. 
To the sixth he sayth that the said St George Calvert left an Agent 
here one Hoyle whoe was afterward carryed away by one Ralph 
Morley; two yeares after the departure of the said Hoyle, Capt 
William Hiil tooke possession of the Mansion house at Ferriland, 
and kept the possession thereof untill the comeinge of St David 
Kirke, and was dispossessed by him. 
To the seaventh he can speake nothinge. 
To the eighth he sayth that St David Kirke made use of the Boates 
houses, Goods and other things left in the house, but to what value 
he knowes not. 
To the nynth he sayth that the said St David Kirke did make use 
of some Boates but the quantity or value hee knowes. nott, nor of 
any thinge else conteyned in the Article. 
To the 10% he sayth that the said St David Kirke did receive 
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imposition but the value hee knowes nott, nor of any particular 
else conteyned in the Article. 

To the eleaventh hee can speake nothinge. 

To the twelveth he can speake nothinge. 

To the thirteenth hee can speake nothinge but leaves it to them to 
Iudge. 


The mtke x 
of Will: | Aged 60 yeares 


| or thereaboutes 
Poole 


The answere of William Poole Inhabitant of Renowse to his 

Examination upon the Interrogatoryes ministred on the part and 

behalfe of St David Kirke; tuesday August the 24 1652. 
To the first he answeres that he came to bee examined by order of 
the Commissioners And hath noe share neyther interest in buisnes 
but disclaymes all in both partes, for he doth not thinke that he 
shall gett a farthinge by either of them but if it did lay in his power 
for the victory he would rather give it to S' David Kirke by reason 
St David is a protestant and my Lord of Boltomore a Papist; And 
for his deposicons he expects to get nothinge by either of them. 
To the second he answeres that he had noe knowledge of it by any 
one neyther was hee tought what to say, But he sayes hee had a 
suite against St David if he could meete him. 
To the third he answeres that hee was here then in 38 But never 
sawe the Lord of Boltemore here And hee beleives hee had the 
Authority of his Father, As for Goods here was none in the house 
but some fewe old things as an old Table board, And an old Chaire 
And an old boate, And such like Goods. 
To the fourth hee answeres that he was here S* David Kirke 
arrived in the Land but for my Lord of Boltomore he never sawe 
him: then, nor at noe tyme else And as for any Goods that is 
expressed should be taken from the Lord of Boltomore by S* David 
Kirke he knowes of none but onely one old boate, As for the Goods 
expressed it was perished but wt value hee knows not. 
To the fifth Article he answeres that he sawe the old Lord Balto- 
mores Patent, but for the younge Lord hee never see: Hee hath 
alsoe seene St David Kirke receive Imposition himselfe in pson 
And alsoe other men as agents for St David haveinge his order 
beinge from the French But what value it did amount to he knowes 
not; And hee cannot say but that it was done in behalfe and for 
the use of the Lords Proprietours. 


The mtke x of William Poole. 
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The Examination and deposition of Philip Davies Inhabitant of 
Ferriland, To all the Articles conteyned in the Libell annexed 
to the Commission of Admiralty taken before us Commissioners 
at Ferriland August 24 1652. 
To the first the said Philip Davies Deponent doth acknowledge the 
trueth of the whole Article. 
To the second she sayth she never heard of any power the said St‘ 
George Calvert had soe to doe. 
To the third she doth acknowledge the trueth of the Articles only 
that the said St George Calvert did not expend 12000 Il as she hath 
heard the s¢ Lord Boltomore speake himselfe. 
To the fourth, she sayth that the said Lord Boltomore had not above 
20 Boates that she knewe off and had stages in his possession but 
whoe erected them she knowes not alsoe those Boates were ymployed 
to catch Fish, But the profit shee knowes nott. 
To the fifth she sayth she knowes not of the death of the said S‘ 
George Calvert but did heare some say that the Cecill Lord Bolto- 
more was his oldest sonne. 
To the sixth she sayeth that after the departure of the said Lord 
Baltomore, there came from him a Patent unto severall psons vizt. 
William Poole, George Leese, Sydney Taylor, Sydney Hill, Planters 
to take into possession the said Mansion house at Ferriland and all 
things else belongeinge to the said Lord Baltemore and had the same 
in quiet possession. 
To the seaventh she sayeth, that these 4 men the Deputyes of the 
said Lord Baltemore did live soe possessed quietly for diverse yeares 
and kept Boates only for theire owne provisions and accommodations, 
but for any imposition by them received shee knowes none, nor yet 
the profitt of the said Boates. 
To the eighth she sayth that the said St David Kirke did pretend 
he and the rest of the Lord Proprietours bought the possession of 
the said Lord Boltemore and had his Patent at his Comeinge over 
in ye yeare 1638, Capt William Hill beinge then in the possession 
of the said Mansion house att Ferriland & the said Hill did alsoe 
pretend that he had a Patent and an order from the said Cecill 
Lord Baltemore to take from those other men the foresaid Deputyes 
of the said Lord Baltemore, the possession thereof, And the said 
S* David Kirke did likewise at his comeinge over warne and give 
notice to the sayd Capt Hill to prepare himselfe for some other 
place and quit his possession which accordingly he did; But for 
any violence used by the said St David Kirke towards the said 
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Capt Hill she knowes none, And the said St David Kirke continued 
soe possessed till he went to England, for wt benefitt he made by 
fishinge or Imposition she knowes none. 
To the 98 she knowes of noe boates or vessells the said Lord 
Baltemore had at the comeinge over of the said St David Kirke. 
To the tenth shee sayeth that at the first comeinge over of the 
said St David Kirke there was Imposicon taken but the value she 
knowes not. 
To the Eleaventh she sayth, that she beleeves that the Imposition 
did belonge to St David Kirke and not to the Lord Baltemore 
because the shippes that did belonge to St David Kirke did collect 
it. 
To the 12% she doth not soe adjudge. 
To the thirteenth she doth not knowe whether the said S* David 
Kirke hath wronged the said Lord Baltmore or noe. 
The m'ke x of Philip Davies aged 47. 
The answere of Philip Davies Inhabitant in Ferriland to exam- 
ination upon the Interrogatoryes ministred on the parte and 
behalfe of St David Kirke Tuesday the one and thirtyeth of 
August 1652. 
To the first shee answeres that she came here to bee examind by 
order of the Commissioners And hath noe share nor interest in 
either nor doth she thinke to get any benefit by either of them 
and therefore cares not which of them doe prevaile shee knowes 
S' David Kirke a little too well and wisheth she had not knowne 
him; As for the Lord of Boltemore shee knowe, But for the younge 
Lord she never did knowe, And for Recompense she expects none 
but Labour for her paines. 
To the second she answeres that shee was never Instructed or 
taught by any one before she came to be examined in this Cause, 
And as for suites or p'tenses shee hath none against S* David as 
is mentioned. 
To the third she answers that shee was here in them yeares 38 
and 39: But did not see the young Lord of Baltemore at that tyme 
only the Lord of Baltemore had possession in the Land by a Patent 
which he had from Kinge Iames. 
To the fourth she Answeres that she was here when S* David 
Kirke came over But the Lord of Boltmore was not here then, And 
she sawe some Boates that Capt Hill had here but she never sawe 
any Boates that the Lord of Boltmore had here. 
To the fifth she answeres that she sawe the Patent that the Lord 
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of Boltmore had for to take the Land in his possession and that 
shee never knewe but once that ever S' David Kirke did take 
imposicon which was the first yeare beinge from the French in the 
harbour of Trepasey which imposicon was taken by his Brother 
Capt Lues Kirke Iohn Ballewe for which S* David Kirke did 
Command his shippes for to goe and receive as abovesaid. 
The mtke x of Philip Davys 
The Examination and deposition of Iohn Slaugter Inhabitant of 
Caplin Bay upon all the articles of the Libell taken before us 
Commissioners at Ferriland August 31 1652. 
To the first the said Iohn Slaugter deponent doth acknowledge the 
severall particulars contained in the Article to be true. 
To the second he can speake nothinge. 
To the third he acknowledgeth the trueth of the whole Article, only 
that the said Lord Baltmore did not expend above Eighteene 
Thousand pounds to his knowledge. 
To the fourth he sayth that the said Lord Baltmore did bringe and 
build Boates, and erect divers stages for the makeinge and dryinge 
of Fish; And that to his knowledge he hath kept 32 Boates imployed 
in Fishinge, but for the benefitt made by them he thinkes the Lord 
Boltmore rather lost then gott as he hath heard from his owne 
mouth, 
To the fifth he doth acknowledge the particulars of the Article to 
be true. 
To the sixth he sayth that Capt William Hill was in quiet possession 
of the said mansion house at Ferriland as alsoe of the stages and 
other appurtenances as much as the said Hill had occasion to use 
by order as he pretended from the said Lord Baltmore, To the 
other particulars contayned in the Article hee can speake nothinge. 
To the seaventh he can speake nothinge. 
To the eighth he sayth y* y® said St David Kirke came in the 
yeare 1638 with a Patent from the late Kinge Charles and tooke 
possession of the said mansion house at Ferriland from the said 
Capt William Hill, But as for ordinance there were none left only 
one old boate and some small Goods of little valewe, And the said 
St David Kirke hath continued the possession thereof untill the 
yeare 1651, and received Customes Impositions and rents from the 
Planters to his owne use and the Lords Proprietors But the value 
hee knowes not. 
To the nyneth he sayth that he never knewe the said St David 
Kirke make use of any such boates neyther were there any by the 
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said Lord Baltmore soe left, as for the other particulars conteyned 
in the Article hee knowes nothinge. 
To the tenth he sayth hee knowes not whether the said S* David 
Kirke did unlawfully seize upon such Customes or Impositions, but 
for Fish taken as Imposicon from the French & Dutch to his use 
and the L4s Proprietors, 5 p Cent but what the value amounted 
to hee knowes not. 
To the 11 he sayth that the said S" David Kirke did pretend the 
sayd Customs and Impositions did belonge to himselfe & the Lord 
Proprietors. 
To the 12% he can speake nothinge. 
To the thirteenth hee sayth that for any thinge hee knowes the said 
S' David Kirke came lawfully and truely to the possession and hath 
noe reason to bee soe adjudged. 
Iohn Slaugter 
The Answere of Iohn Slaughter Inhabitant in Capelinge Bay to 
his Examination upon Interrogatoryes ministred on the parte and 
behalfe of St David Kirke Monday August the 30 1652. 
To the first he answeres that he came here to be Examined by order 
of the Commissioners and has noe share or Interest in either nor 
doth he thinke to get any Benefitt by either of them: and therefore 
cares not which of them doth p'vaile and hee doth alsoe knowe the 
old Lord Boltomore, And S* David Kirke but for his affection he 
doth affect one as well as the other though for the younge Lord 
he never knewe: And for his Depositions he doth not expect any 
Benefitt butt Labour for his Paines. 
To the second he answeres that he was never taught or Instructed 
by any one before he came to be examined in this Cause Neyther 
hath he any Suites or pretences to or against the said St David 
Kirke. 
To the third he answeres that he was here in the yeares Thirty 
Eight and Thirty Nyne: But did not see the Lord Boltomore here 
But here was one Captaine Hill that was the said Lord Boltomores 
Agent And was here, by vertue of the said Lord Boltomores Patent 
which he had from Kinge Iames for to keepe the possession of of 
it. 
To the fourth he answeres that he was here in the said Land when 
the said St David Kirke came over, but the Lord of Boltmore was 
not here then, But only one Capt William Hill whoe had been here 
in possession for the said Lord Boltomore 2 or 3 yeares before the 
Comeinge of the said St David Kirke and sawe some Goods in the 
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Possession of the sayde Capt William Hill att the arrivall of the 
sayd St David Kirke which were the Lord Boltomores because they 
were left here by him; which were six or seaven horses 3 chaires 
a Table board and an old Bedstead one old French Boate of the 
Burthen of Five Tuns All which was prized to the value of Fiity 
pounds or thereaboutes. 

To the fifth hee answeres that hee did see the Lord Boltomores 
Patent for to receive the Land into his owne possession; And hee 
did alsoe see the said St David Kirke take and receive Dutyes and 
Customes for Fishinge from strangers but wt value it might amount 
to hee knowes not. 


John Slaughter 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue EDpIrTor, 
CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW, 
TORONTO 


DEAR SIR, 

I read with interest Mr. Fleming's article on ‘‘The Origin of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie and Company”’ in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
Review of June, 1928. He does not seem to be quite sure as to the 
derivation of the word Potties (p. 145). The expression Potties or little 
Potties probably originated in a discussion between the Bourgeo?’s or 
employés of the North West Company. One expressing the fear that 
the new company might hurt the trade of the old company, the other 
would have replied in a scornful tone: “‘Oh! ils ne sont pas dangereux, 
c'est de la petite potée’’, meaning that they were but insignificant 
fellows whose competition was not to be feared. The expression petite 
potéc is still in use amongst French Canadians and is probably of Norman 
origin. 

Potée comes from pot, a small measure in France before the intro- 
duction in that country of the metrical system. It contained one half 
gallon. Potée means the quantity contained in a pot, a potful. By 
qualifying it petite, one diminishes its value or quality and makes it 
into contemptible. 


F, J. AUDET 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Bibliography, Practical, Enumerative, Historical: An Introductory 
Manual. By Henry BARTLETT VAN HOESEN, in collaboration 
with FRANK KELLER WALTER. New York and London: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1928. Pp. xiii, 519; illustrations. ($7.50.) 

IN some respects Canada is still in the pioneer stage, and in nothing 

more than in the attention paid to bibliography—that is, to the science 

of making, describing, and organizing books. Canada is almost the only 
country in the world (if we exclude Siam and Abyssinia) which has no 
national library. It is one of the few countries which has no approxi- 
mately complete check-list of the books published within its borders; 
and it has lacked until recently even an annual trade-list of books. 
For a third of a century this REviEw, with its predecessor, the Review 
of Historical Publications relating to Canada, has attempted to supply 
the deficiency so far as books on Canadian history and economics are 
concerned; but it has been a voice crying in the wilderness. There have 
been few other bibliographical tools published in Canada; and general 
bibliography is a subject which has been almost totally neglected. It is 

a study which has found a place in the formal curriculum of only one 

or two Canadian universities; and the ignorance of it, or the indifference 

to it, is one of the greatest defects in Canadian scholarship. 

It is for these reasons that we venture to draw attention to Mr. Van 
Hoesen’s book, which is the first satisfactory handbook to the subject 
which has hitherto appeared in the English language. It covers, briefly 
but comprehensively, all phases of the subject. One may reasonably 
demur at its divorce of ‘‘practical’’ bibliography from those aspects 
described as ‘‘enumerative’’ and ‘‘historical.’’ Enumerative biblio- 
graphy is certainly practical; and if the historical aspects of bibliography 
are not practical, they deserve to be relegated to the realm of arche- 
ology. No book, however trivial, is without its uses; and to suggest 
that any phase of bibliography is not ‘‘ practical” is a mistake in termin- 
ology. But terminology is a matter of secondary importance; and there 
is no scholar, whatever his field, who will not gain a vast amount of 
valuable instruction from this most erudite book. 

Every teacher of bibliography has his individual preferences and 
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idiosyncracies. There will be those who would have wished that the 
author, with his colleague, had devoted more attention to the details 
of book-description, of composition, of punctuation, of style, and of 
format, and less to the history of writing and printing in former times. 
There will also be those who have wished that there had been in the text 
less copious references to the literature of the subject. A manual of 
bibliography should not be a bibliography of bibliographies, or even a 
guide to reference books. Mr. Van Hoesen’s pages are so encyclopedic 
in their range that this criticism may be regarded as ungracious; but 
it seems a pit’ that his references to the literature of his subject could 
not have been confined to footnotes or appendices, or even that he could 
not have contented himself with references to the guides already in 
existence. To examine all the literature referred to in his text would 
require a lifetime of study; and to the beginner his lists of books will be 
merely discouraging. 

But whatever objections one may have to Mr. Van Hoesen’s organiza- 
tion of his material, or to the embarras de richesses which some of his 
chapters contain, it must be confessed that his book affords a guide to 
the subject of bibliography such as English readers have not yet had the 
privilege of consulting. 

W. S. WALLACE 


Four Centuries of Medical History in Canada: And a Sketch of the Medical 
History of Newfoundland. By Joun J. HEAGERTY. Two volumes. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1928. Pp xviii, 
395; vii, 374. 

In his foreword the author states that his object has been to gather 

together all available records relating to the medical history of Canada, 

and to produce a work of reference for the student of Canadian medicine. 

The writer of the preface is ‘‘tempted to regret the title of this book”’, 

and the reviewer shares his feeling that the title is not well chosen and 

may be misleading. These two yolumes contain much material of great 
interest and value, not only for the student of medicine but for a much 
wider circle of general readers. The author has laboriously delved into 
official documents, including the Jesuit Relations, the records of early 
hospitals and convents in French Canada, reports of governors and 
intendants, and other material in the Public Archives at Ottawa. 
Unquestionably, the first 212 pages of the first volume, dealing with 
the history of epidemic diseases in Canada, constitute the most valuable 
part of the work. Chapters are devoted to mal de terre (scurvy), smallpox 
among the Indians, smallpox among the early settlers, mal de Siam 
(yellow fever), plague, ship fevers, mal de la Baie St. Paul (syphilis), 
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leprosy, cholera, and influenza. The ravages of these various diseases 
are traced from the time Cartier encountered scurvy among the Indians 
at Stadacona in 1536 down to the influenza pandemic of 1918. Nothing 
can serve more to impress one with an epic character in Canadian 
history than the account of the recurrent and virulent scourges which 
swept away Indian villages or tribes, determined wars, destroyed settle- 
ments, invaded immigrant ships and caused the death of a tenth to a 
third of the passengers during voyages or soon after landing. The history 
of these epidemics is of thrilling interest, and should be read by 
physicians, government officials, and the public at large. The author 
has performed a national service by publishing this material, which 
might well be reprinted in a separate, less expensive volume so as to 
reach the largest number of readers. 

The remaining portion of the work includes valuable material. 
That the author has been associated with the public health service 
perhaps accounts for a disproportionate amount of space being allotted 
to this phase of his subject. In dealing with the record of pioneer 
physicians, medical journalism, medical societies, medical licentiation, 
hospitals, medical education and medical schools, public health, etc., 
evidently too much has been attempted for the limits of such a work. 
The information frequently is not in sufficient detail nor of a character 
to constitute a satisfactory history of the topics dealt with. The material 
is not arranged in chronological order, or according to any evident plan. 
There is frequently a lack of appreciation of the relative importance of 
events, persdns, and institutions, and there are some inaccuracies. A 
disproportionate amount of space has been given to certain institutions 
and organizations as compared with others of equal or greater historical 
importance, which have either been overlooked or only briefly noticed. 
Considerable space is devoted to certain recent auxiliary organizations, 
whereas the development of nursing, more important and intimate in its 
relation to the evolution of medicine, has been dismissed in a few words. 

In undertaking a history of medicine in Canada on such broad lines, 
an author sets himself a big task, requiring many years in collecting, 
collating, sifting and arranging material, in expunging what is irrelevant, 
in assessing relative values, in all of which a judicial attitude and a 
balanced judgment should be rigidly maintained. Discrimination between 
what is historically important and what is only interesting or even 
trivial, and between tradition or legend and true history is also required. 
While the latter part of the work falls short of what might be anticipated 
from its title, nevertheless, on the whole, it is a commendable effort and 
worthy of a good reception on the part of the medical profession and 
the reading public. H. B. ANDERSON 
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A History of Montreal, 1640-1672. By FRANcoIS DOLLIER DE CAssSON. 
Edited and translated from the French, with a life of the author, 
by RALPH FLENLEY. London: Dent. 1928. Pp. xi, 384; illustra- 
tions. 
THE indivisibility of Canadian history is happily coming to be accepted. 
While our French-Canadian students are rapidly learning that the 
history of Canada is not confined within the limits of Quebec, and does 
not necessarily end with 1760, the English-speaking majority, with a 
still wider sense of history, evince from year to year a larger interest in 
the valiant deeds and in the arduous labours of the first settlers, as the 
now recognized common property of the whole nation. To this new and 
laudable spirit we owe the recent publication by Mr. Ralph Flenley of 
Dollier de Casson’s Histoire du Montréal. For the first time this work of 
“the first professedly local Canadian historian”’, as Mr. Flenley styles 
him, is made directly accessible to the English-speaking students of 
history. Although not ranking with the classical works of Champlain 
or Lescarbot, it is a document of high value, the most authoritative source 
of information on the beginnings of Montreal, our leading city of to-day, 
and may be favourably compared with many of the more famous Jesuit 
Relations for the light it throws on the first establishment of our country. 
A trustworthy translation of Dollier’s history will certainly prove of 
real utility. 

Mr. Flenley has apparently spared no efforts to make this new 
edition of the history of Montreal as accurate and as complete as possible 
in every respect. He has even gone to the length of reproducing in its 
entirety the text of the original manuscript. It is a lavishness which 
will be appreciated especially by the French-Canadian historians who have 
long felt themselves in need of a revised and better collated French text. 

The outstanding feature of the book, however, is the introduction, 
with which it is preceded. As a piece of constructive criticism it deserves 
all praise. In its briefness it contains about all that can be said of 
Dollier de Casson himself and of his History, and, in the present state of 
our information, it may be termed an exhaustive exploration of the 
subject. The footnotes throughout are numerous, substantial and 
generally exact. For the sake of punctiliousness, we shall indicate only 
one slight mistake on page 315, where the editor mixes up Lamotte 
Saint-Paul, Dollier’s companion, with Lamothe-Luciére, La Salle’s 
associate. 

Clearly printed, soberly but fittingly illustrated with four plans, and 
provided with a fairly good index, the book itself is as much a credit to 
the publishers as to its able editor. 

AEGIDIUS FAUTEUX 
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The Seigniorial Régime in Canada. By Dorotuy A. HENEKER. Quebec: 
Ls.-A. Proulx. 1927. Pp. 446. 

THis, the most interesting and valuable work on Canada under the 
French régime since Professor Munro’s Documents relating to the Seig- 
niorial Tenure in Canada, we owe to “The Canadian History Com- 
petition”’, instituted by the government of the Province of Quebec. 
The English-speaking Canadian, as a rule, does not trouble himself 
with things Canadian before 1759: the English-speaking lawyer, how- 
ever, will in this work find himself in the atmosphere of the English 
common law, the English feudal system, the society described by Pollock 
and Maitland, by Holdsworth, and, more in extension if less in intension, 
in the second book of Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

The introduction into Canada of the feudal tenures and their con- 
tinuance after the British conquest should be of interest to the English- 
speaking lawyer. England had herself put an end to most of them in 
1660 by the sweeping statute, 12 Car. II, c. 24. The author is in error 
in giving the date ‘‘as early as 1645”’ (p. 13)—the Act was not passed 
until after the Restoration. The full story of the introduction into 
Canada is not told in this work: it is made to begin in 1664 with the 
charter to the Compagnie des Indes Occidentales, May 28 of that year, 
which by article xxxiii provided for the application in the colony of ‘‘la 
cofitume de la prévété et vicomté de Paris.’’ But in the previous year, 
1663, Louis Quatorze, on accepting the demission of Canada from 
La Compagnie de la Nouvelle France, had, when forming a conseil souverain 
for Quebec, directed it to judge ‘‘selon les Lois et Ordonnances de notre 
Royaume et y proceder autant qu’il se pourra, en la forme et maniére 
qui se practique et se garde dans le ressort de notre Cour de Parlement 
de Paris.”” The decree of 1664 simply supplemented this provision. 

The author has, however, given a very valuable account of prepara- 
tion or incubation long before, and beginning in 1540 with what she calls 
‘‘a definite scheme of government founded on the French model of 
Seigniorial Tenure’’, in which the seigniorial system was distinctly fore- 
shadowed. This was followed by the commission in 1598 to Sieur de la 
Roche and the creation in 1627 of the Company of New France, from 
both which events, writers have dated this introduction,—the grant in 
1626 of the Seigniory of Sault-au-Matelot to Louis Hébert, the grand- 
father of all Quebec, and also the grant of other seigniorial estates between 
1627 and 1663. 

A very full and accurate description is given of the various feudal 
tenures and their incidents, now of little interest to any but the legal 
historian. There can be no doubt of the immense superiority of the 
position of the Canadian habitant, ‘‘a hardy, enterprising and liberty- 
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loving settler’’, over not only that of the common law villein, but also 
that of the contemporary French peasant. The position of the habitant 
was much like that of the English copyholder, whose tenure had been 
preserved by the revolutionary Act of 1660. The habitant, like the 
copyholder, was an inveterate litigant. 

The conflict of interest between the companies and the settlers is 
excellently described: human nature being much the same everywhere 
the same phenomena appeared in New France and in Pennsylvania. It 
is interesting, too, to note that the very able and practical intendant, 
Talon, had the same scheme of following the old Roman practice of 
mustering out legions in outlying provinces to settle there, as recom- 
mended itself to Simcoe and formed part of his plan for Upper Canada. 
Talon, from the Carignan-Saliéres Regiment, added between four and 
five hundred to the population of his province; Simcoe, checked and 
hampered at every turn, did little for his with the Queen’s Rangers. 
The author rather criticizes the action of Britain in not continuing the 
office of intendant: but, useful as he was when he was a Talon, worse 
than useless when he was a Bigot, I can find no room for him in a British 
colony. 

The story of the abolition of these tenures is well told; that their end 
was urgently called for is abundantly manifest; and the statesmen who 
had laboured long and ardently for the relief obtained in 1854 deserved 
well of their country. Canada stood in 1854 where England had stood 
some two centuries before. 

No complaint can be made as to the diligence in research, appreciation 
of the effect and significance of facts, skill in arrangement, aptness of 
terminology, and general ability exhibited by the author—while the 
collection of official documents printed in the appendix is of very great 
value. The paper is good, the type clear, and the ink without a fault. 

But there praise must end. The book falls into pieces in one’s hand, 
the printed sheets being attached to the paper cover with some adhesive 
fluid. The proof-reading is discreditable, and, to me, unexplainable. 
A few of the mistakes may be attributable to French practice, as, for 
example, the small initial in gentile adjectives, ‘‘french’’, “‘english’’, 
which is still proper in French but has not been proper in English for a 
century. The use of capitals, italics, accents, punctuation and quotation 
marks is irregular. We find “‘coutume” and ‘‘Coutume”’ as often as 
“‘cofitume”’ and ‘“‘Cofitume”’; ‘‘Arret’’, ‘‘arret’’, ‘‘Arrét”’ and ‘‘arrét’’; 
‘“‘Regime’’ and ‘‘regime”’ as well as ‘“‘Régime”’ and “‘régime’’; ‘‘ Judg- 
ment”’ and ‘“‘judgment’’ on the same page and with the same meaning; 
“Colony” and ‘“‘colony”’; ‘“‘médicin’’ and “‘medicin”; ‘Seignior” and 
‘‘seignior’’; ‘‘Prevoste’’ without accent. Many would have difficulty 
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in recognizing ‘“‘M. Raudot”’, the intendant, under the name “Mr. 
Raudot Senior.’’ A date such as “January 15th, 1540”’ is given some- 
times with, sometimes without, the comma,—in six successive instances, 
alternately. We find on p. 212 ‘high, middle and low justice (haute 
moyenne, ou basse).’’ An occasional solecism occurs: ‘‘foot passengers 

- ran many perils in those days’’; ‘‘there was’’ several rights; a 
certain document ‘‘never appears’’ to have been signed; the seignior 
had “‘power to publish all such regulations . . . not inconsistent with 
the laws of the Colony”’; ‘‘only”’ is generally misplaced; ‘‘majority’’ 
is used for “the greater number’’; and the “‘journalese’’ expression 
“due to’’ for ‘‘in consequence of’’ is of common occurrence. It is 
unfortunate that the long ‘‘s”’ of the old texts is often printed ‘‘f’’—we 


have such hideous expressions as “‘La raifon eft’’, ‘‘fecours dans leurs 
befoins’’, ‘‘jouiffaient’’, ‘‘poffeffion’’, etc. An occasional slip is to be 
expected; one finds no great fault with “‘one-eight”’ for ‘‘one-eighth’’; 
“righ” for ‘right’; ‘“‘heavely’’ for “heavily”; ‘‘n’étaient’’ for 
“n’était”; “1925” for ‘1825’’; ‘‘Vexin-le-Francios’’ for ‘‘ Vexin-le- 
Francois.”’ 


It seems probable that the text did not receive its final revision at 
the hands of the author, and it is to be regretted that a work so well- 
conceived and well-wrought out should be given to the world defaced 
with such blemishes. However, even with the defects, it deserves a 
hearty welcome to the library of Canadians. 

WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


Essai sur l'industrie au Canada sous le régime francais. Par JOSEPH- 
NoEL FauTEux. Two volumes. Québec: Ls.-A. Proulx. 1927. 
Pp. xx, 1-281; 282-572. 
THE publication of these volumes is a landmark in the history of New 
France and of Canada. Material throwing light on the industries of 
New France has been gathered from the available primary sources, 
including official correspondence and records, and the full details have 
been printed. The subject is divided with reference to mines including 
the St. Maurice forges, construction, forests including shipbuilding and 
the production of tar and potash, food, tanning, fisheries, and minor 
industries, each division being treated chronologically. Since the work 
is based largely on official sources, certain deficiencies are evident. We 
find scattered references to the technique of the industries and its 
improvement. No definite description, for example, is given of the tech- 
nical operation of sawmills and gristmills. On the other hand, numerous 
projects which were stillborn or died at an early age are fully described. 
But these deficiencies are slight compared to the value of the work. 
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For the first time, we have available the evidence which makes 
possible an appreciation of the causes of the slow growth of industry. 
The mercantile policy becomes much less important as a result of this 
study. Indeed, industry in New France reached its grand climax as a 
direct result of the mercantile policy. The construction of naval boats 
and its stimulus to related industries, such as the St. Maurice forges and 
the manufacture of tar, could be attributed to that policy. The textile 
industry and, most conspicuously, the hat-making industry suffered as 
a result of prohibitions from France, but these industries were of 
relatively slight importance. The evidence suggests that France was 
more anxious to develop an industrial New France than England was 
to develop an industrial New England. 

Nor were the military burdens of New France the chief difficulty! 
Indeed, the ranks of the army and the navy were drawn upon on numer- 
ous occasions for a supply of skilled workmen. It is pointed out that a 
serious handicap followed the uncertain support of the colonial ad- 
ministrators and the Home government, but the importance of this is 
probably over-emphasized since, as suggested, the evidence is based 
largely on colonial correspondence. The spurts of activity which followed 
the appointment of aggressive intendants were probably less important 
than the correspondence would indicate. The author shows clearly 
that certain other factors were of more importance. In the first place 
geographic conditions were a serious handicap. Transportation of the 
finished product to France was limited. In the beginning, boats were 
not provided with holds for loading masts. Boats were wrecked on the 
difficult voyage, or they were pillaged by the English with consequent 
loss of goods and men. The earthquake of 1673 destroyed the tar 
furnaces at Baie St. Paul. With such handicaps the technical organiza- 
tion grew slowly; trained workmen demanded high wages to leave 
France. The financial organization was also weak. The heavy capital 
required for certain industries, especially with a slow turnover incidental 
to a long voyage and seasonal navigation, was obtained with difficulty. 
Moreover, capital was supplied by partnerships and largely controlled 
by families, and the break-up of partnerships asa result of deaths and 
disagreements was serious. Misguided enthusiasts like Abbé Lepage 
wasted great sums of capital, even though the final results may have 
been advantageous. But, in spite of these difficulties, local industries, 
especially the tanneries and the grist mills, flourished, and important 
industries such as naval construction eventually succeeded, but because 
of government support and not in spite of it. It is to be hoped that the 
breaking of new ground by Professor Fauteux will be followed by studies 
rounding out the knowledge of technique and of financial organization 
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which were essential to a full industrial growth. We shall then be in a 
fair way to write an economic history of New France. 


H. A. INNIs 


The Journal of Henry Kelsey, 1691-1692. By CHARLES NAPIER BELL. 
(The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba: Transaction 
number 4, new series.) Winnipeg: Dawson Richardson Publica- 
tions, Limited. 1928. Pp. 43; maps. 

Dr. BELL describes Henry Kelsey as being “‘the first white man to reach 
the Saskatchewan River from Hudson Bay, and the first to see the 
Buffalo and Grizzly Bear of the Canadian Plains’’, and, in the forty- 
three pages of this brochure, he proceeds to demonstrate the accuracy 
of the statement. In driving home his points, the author shows that he 
has searched diligently and painstakingly into the highways and byways 
of the sources, and the result is a comprehensive mass of information 
condensed into a remarkably small compass, much of it being made 
available to the general public for the first time. 

Kelsey was an employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company in whose 
service he was from 1683 until 1722, a period of thirty-nine years, most 
of it spent on Hudson Bay. When he landed at York Factory, the 
Company was only in the thirteenth year of its existence. In 1689 he 
was put ashore north of Churchill river, with an Indian lad as his sole 
companion, with instructions to journey into the northern country in 
order to persuade the natives to bring their trade to the Company. He 
journeyed two hundred miles into the wilderness, which, so far as known 
records go, had until then been untrodden by any European. Eighty- 
four years later, Samuel Hearne travelled over part of the same district 
on his journey of discovery to the Coppermine river. 

In the following year, 1690, Kelsey was despatched by Governor 
Geyer of York Factory on a similar mission in a westerly direction. 
Until quite recently the available information respecting that journey 
was very vague. In 1926, however, a number of papers and journals of 
Henry Kelsey were presented to the Records Office, Belfast, by Major 
Dobbs of Carrickfergus, a descendant of that Arthur Dobbs, who, 
Dr. Bell points out, ‘‘was an enthusiastic believer in the existence of a 
north-west passage from Hudson Bay to the Pacific Ocean and China,” 
and who “‘also organized a company which in 1746 sent out an expedition 
to the Hudson Bay with two ships,”’ the Dobbs galley (180 tons), under 
Captain William Moore, and the California (140 tons), under Captain 
Francis Smith. Dr. Bell might, also, have cited the previous expedition 
sent out by the admiralty in 1741 at Dobbs’s instigation for the same 
purpose of searching for the North West Passage. Dobbs had obtained 
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a fund of information about Hudson Bay from Captain Christopher 
Middleton, a resident of Norton, a small village near Stockton-on-Tees, 
England, and who had been for years in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Armed with this information, which confirmed his belief in 
the existence of the North West Passage, Dobbs persuaded the admiralty 
to send an expedition under the command of Captain Middleton. The 
Furnace bomb and the Discovery pink were put under his orders, and 
Captain William Moore (afterwards in charge of the Dobbs galley in 
1746) was placed in charge of the Discovery. Nothing came of the 
expedition, and Dobbs openly charged Middleton with having taken a 
bribe of £5,000 from the Hudson’s Bay Company not to make the desired 
discovery. When or how these documents came into possession of the 
Dobbs family is not stated. Kelsey’s Journal covering the years 1691- 
92, found among them, gives details of his western journey, and Dr. Bell, 
following the signs and tokens therein contained, traces the journey to 
the Saskatchewan river and to the region to the south of it as far as the 
Touchwood hills. Kelsey thus anticipated Vérendrye’s journeyings in 
that direction by forty-seven years; he was the forerunner of British 
commerce in western Canada. 

A most interesting reference is made by Dr. Bell to the memorial 
described by Ross Cox in the appendix to his book, Travels on the Columbia 
River. Quoting from the original edition (1831), Cox says: ‘In the 
year 1800 Mr. Atkinson found the following inscription in a piece of 
seared wood! about a foot square and five feet above the ground, on 
Old Factory Island in James Bay, about 30 miles to the northward of 
East Main Factory. All the letters were quite visible: ‘In the year 
1692, wintered 3 ships at this island, with 127 men, under the Govern- 
ment of Captain James Knight. Then we erected this monument in 
remembrance of it.’ " 

Not content with reading this, Dr. Bell proceeded to investigate, 
and questioned old service men, but could learn nothing about it; they 
had never heard of it. In 1910, however, Commissioner Chipman showed 
Dr. Bell the identical memorial itself! He had found it in Hudson's 
Bay House, London, and brought it to Winnipeg with him. Dr. Bell 
deciphered the inscription without difficulty. When Mr. Chipman 
subsequently returned to England he took the memorial with him, and 
it has again been lost sight of! 

Dr. Bell also refers briefly to the Journals of Samuel Black, who, it is 
now known, as demonstrated by Mr. J. N. Wallace in the March issue 
of the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW, was the real author of the journals 


1In the second edition, 1832, II, 348, the words are, ‘‘a piece of cedar wood.” 
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formerly attributed to John Finlay, and who made the exploration of the 
Finlay river and the country to the north of it in 1824. Dr. Bell makes 
the rather sweeping assertion that, ‘‘The first white man to follow 
Black over the lower part of his route was Mr. F. C. Swannell, D.L.S., 
of Victoria, B.C., who ascended the Finlay to near its source in 1914,”’ 
thus overlooking the fact that R. G. McConnell, of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, ascended the Finlay river as far as the Fishing lakes, ‘‘near 
its source’’, in 1893 (Part C, Annual Report, Vol. VII), thus antedating 
Mr. Swannell’s exploration by twenty-one years. It is not at all im- 
probable, too, that Hudson’s Bay men may also have followed in Black's 
footsteps long before either McConnell or Swannell. Dr. Bell’s little 
book is a valuable contribution, and should be read by every student of 
Western history and exploration. It is neatly printed, and contains 
several useful and illuminating maps. 


M. S. WADE 


William Huskisson and Liberal Reform. By ALEXANDER Brapy. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1928. Pp. 177. 

IN view of the importance of Huskisson and his work, it is surprising 
that more has not hitherto been written on the subject. The omission 
is, perhaps, due to the fact that the years of Huskisson’s public service 
lay midway between periods of great dramatic interest and of profound 
and far-reaching changes. Such mountain peaks will always attract 
more attention than the lower levels of transition where even the great 
men, flanked on one side by doctrinaire radicals and on the other by 
equally doctrinaire tories, are bound to speak in terms of uncertainty. 
It was the fate of Huskisson to do his work during such a period, and 
his strength lay in his striking ability not only to interpret England’s 
need for reform, but to gauge with sympathy how far the temper of the 
time would allow a halting reform to go. ‘‘[He] was under the sway of 
current economic thought. But he never lost himself in the misty 
uplands of theory, and while he might allow an abstract doctrine to 
influence him he did not fail to bring it to the bar of political and economic 
facts.’” Had Huskisson’s abilities found scope when men’s minds were 
ripe for thorough-going changes his fame might easily have been greater, 
although, perhaps, he was by temperament suited to frame a policy 
‘infused with the compromise of a transitional period.”’ 

Such are some of the ideas which run through this volume. The 
transitional nature of Huskisson’s work is, in fact, the key-note of Mr. 
Brady’s discussion. He not only connects Huskisson’s policy with the 
background of changing theories and previous events; he shows also 
the fate and inflpence of each measure in the years following Huskisson’s 
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death. The result is a closely woven analysis, touching at a number of 
points the whole period between the American Revolution and the 
triumph of free trade. The treatment is at all times clear, and the author 
is to be congratulated on the skill with which he has organized a large 
mass of material. The style is very condensed. One would at times 
indeed have welcomed a less rigid concentration on the part of a writer 
so thoroughly in command of his subject, although the clarity of thought 
and a happy turn of phrase carry the reader along without effort. 

From the point of view of the Empire, the important chapters are 
those on ‘‘The First Breaches in the old Commercial System’’, ‘‘ The 
Great Reforms’’, and ‘‘Colonial Policy’’. Canada appears a number of 
times, but the special value of the book for students of Canadian history 
is that one sees the imperial problem of the 1820’s as a whole. Canada 
takes its place as one element in a tangle of opposing theories, of con- 
flicting interests in various parts of the Empire, and of rivalries between 
economic groups in the colonies and in the mother-land. A wavering 
faith in the Empire and the dawn of a new hope both find their place 
in the picture. It is not within the scope of the book to tell in detail 
the full effects of Huskisson’s measures in Canada or the attitude of 
Canadians towards them. 

The omission of a bibliography may be regretted, although the 
footnote references and a well-compiled index do much to fill the gap. 

GEORGE W. BRowN 


Disraeli: A Picture of the Victorian Age. By ANDRE Mavrots. Trans- 
lated by HAMisH MILEs. Montreal: Louis Carrier and Co. 1927. 
Pp. xi, 334; illustrations. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI is one of the great figures in the history of modern 
British imperialism. But the significance of M. Maurois’s biography of 
him does not lie in any contribution which it makes to British or imperial 
history, or even to the facts of the life of Disraeli himself. It lies rather 
in the author’s treatment of his subject, and in the extraordinary success 
which it has achieved. 

There have been times when history has been a literary diet of 
popular consumption. The historical narratives of Gibbon and Hume, 
of Macaulay and Carlyle, of Motley and Parkman, were in their day as 
widely read as fiction. Since their day it has seemed as though the 
historians have lost the art of capturing the public ear. They have 
subordinated art to science: history has been too much written for 
historians. It is the great achievement of M. Maurois—together with 
Herr Ludwig, Lord Charnwood, and others—that he has restored literary 
art to its rightful place in the writing of history, and by so doing has 
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once more captured for the fascinating record of the past the ear of the 
average man. 

It is easy for the professional historian to pick holes in the work of 
this new school of historians—to describe it, for example, as ‘“‘movie- 
ized’’ history, with all the implications of that devastating adjective. 
It is easy to say, also, that M. Maurois, for instance, is merely a plagiarist. 
It has been argued by an anonymous writer in La Mercure de France, 
by means of parallel passages, that his A riel is little more than an abridged 
translation of Edward Dowden’s life of Shelley, and that the present 
book is largely “‘cribbed”’ from the six volumes of Monypenny and 
Buckle’s Beaconsfield. But such a charge is essentially unfair. A large 
part of M. Maurois’s success depends on his selection of materials, on 
the art with which he eliminates unessential facts. His aim is not to 
compile a work of reference, but to interpret a personality; and, for the 
general reader, he has done this more effectively than the authors whom 
he is charged with plagiarizing. His pages present a clear-cut picture of 
Disraeli such as few readers would have the persistence or the imagination 
to extract from the monumental work of Messrs. Monypenny and 
Buckle. 

The chief danger latent in the method or technique of the new 
Maurois-Ludwig school is that the author’s imagination may run away 
with him, or that it may have an insufficient basis in fact. Science may 
be subordinated to art. There are already signs that the successes 
achieved by M. Maurois and Herr Ludwig are giving rise to a school of 
writers whose sense of drama is greater than their knowledge of, or 
regard for, the facts. History isnot only an art but a science; and it is 
clear that M. Maurois, at least, has not been unmindful of this fact, 
though he has employed a superb literary gift in disguising the fact. 

W. S. WALLACE 


The British Empire. By Bast. WititAMs. (The Home University 

Library Series.) London: Thornton Butterworth. [1928.] Pp. 252. 
Tuis is another of the attempts made in this series to compress the 
discussion of a very large topic within a very limited space; and, in 
view of the severe restrictions and the general nature of the audience 
which the author wished to reach, the attempt has, on the whole, been 
successful. An outline is given of the acquisitions of the Empire in 
various parts of the world from the days of Cabot to the partition of 
Africa in the nineteenth century. One chapter is devoted to the rise of 
responsible government, and, finally, more than one-fourth of the whole 
is a description of the Crown Colonies, India, and the Dominions, with 
their present forms of government. This latter section is, perhaps, the 
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most satisfactory part of the book, although the constant changes which 
are taking place will soon put it out of date. The author has throughout 
kept clearly in view the natural means by which the Empire has evolved; 
and, while he does not hesitate to admit instances of injustice or faults in 
administration, he displays a warranted pride in the general aims and 
benefits of British rule. 

One major criticism may be suggested. There is too little analysis 
and exposition of principles in the first three-fourths of the book. Every- 
thing is subordinated to the narrative of territorial acquisition and loss. 
No doubt the choice of material was made deliberately, but it seems 
regrettable that mercantilism, with its important implications in ad- 
ministration, is not more adequately explained. One gets little under- 
standing of its virtues and defects, of the legacy left by it, or of the 
results of its decline in the changing conceptions and practices of the 
Empire, although, from the point of view of the present, the decade of 
the 1840’s was much more a dividing line between the old and new 
Empires than the American Revolution. 

The author did well to emphasize the importance of freedom and 
sentiment as imperial bonds, but it is time the advocates of Empire 
began to add to such arguments some insistence on the solid advantages 
of British citizenship, if such exist for the traveller, for the investor 
abroad, for the exporter and importer desiring information on distant 
markets, or for the taxpayer who foots the bill for defence. In the 
1770's Sam Adams, with his pin-pricks and particularities, outweighed 
in influence a thousand high-sounding generalities about British freedom, 
and, in that respect, those interested in the integrity of the present 
Empire may well take a lesson from the days of ’76. 

GEORGE W. Brown 


Ballads and Sea-songs from Nova Scotia. By Roy MACKENZIE. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1928. Pp. xxxvi, 401. 
($5.00.) 

{r. MACKENZIE's book, like his earlier volume, The Quest of the Ballad 
(Princeton University Press, 1919), is a contribution to literature and 
literary criticism rather than to history, and is fitly dedicated to Professor 
Kittredge of Harvard; but both his introduction and the ballads and 
sea-songs which he has collected throw a light also on the social history 
of Nova Scotia. His interesting opinion is that most of the ballads 
were imported by the Highland immigrants, but largely dropped by 
them in favour of the metrical psalms and paraphrases, and in the main 
preserved by their French neighbours. Though some of the ballads, such 
as ‘‘George Jones’’ and ‘‘Charles Augustus Anderson”’, are of local 
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origin, and deal with such matters as the celebrated trial and execution 
at Halifax in 1844 of the mutineers of the Saladin, most of them (as 
Mr. Mackenzie says: p. xxiii), and all the best, were brought from the 
old land, either directly or by way of the United States. Ballads, folk- 
songs, and shantys are of the race or of the profession rather than of the 
district, and are the easiest of all belongings to carry across the sea. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s general introduction is admirable and admirably 
written; his introductions to the individual songs show wide reading 
and research; the printing, paper, and binding are excellent; his book 
should be placed in every university library. 
W. L. Grant 


The Making of a Nation. By ViINcent MAssey. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1928. Pp. 44. 

Tuis is a lecture delivered at Milton Academy in November, 1927, by 
the minister of Canada to the United States, Mr. Vincent Massey. 
It is an attempt to explain to an American audience ‘‘ how Canada grew 
from a few scattered hamlets of French and English settlers in the 
‘primitive bush’ into that something which we call a Nation.’”” The 
treatment of the subject is, of course, sketchy; but there are in the lecture 
many happy turns of phrase and flashes of insight, which make the 
lecture interesting and instructive even for those to whom the subject 
is not novel. It is not for nothing that Mr. Massey, at the beginning of 
his career, was a teacher of history in a Canadian university. 


The Bunkhouse Man: A Study of Work and Pay in the Camps of Canada, 
1903-1914. By EpmMunp W. Brapwix. New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 1928. Pp. 306; 
illustrations. 

Tuts book contains a vivid description of the life of the labourers who 

built the National Transcontinental Railway. The author went to the 

camps as a bushman and as one of the earliest instructors of the Frontier 

College in 1904, when he was about twenty-seven years old. During the 

following eleven years, first as an instructor and later as a supervisor 

of instructors, he lived most of the time in camps situated in northern 

Ontario and Quebec. He has, therefore, had ample opportunities to 

observe and reflect upon the conditions which then prevailed in con- 

struction camps. 

The result is a bitter denunciation of these conditions. The author 
describes the immigrant workers as deceived by private employment 
agencies’’, crowded like beasts”’ in ‘‘low, unlighted, foul-smelling build- 
ings . . . where disease germs revelled voiding in venom the lives of 
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the inmates’’, spurred on by the contract system to excessive toil, 
oppressed by the greed of middlemen, neglected by slack government 
inspectors and by the doctors for whose services they had been compelled 
to pay, and in the end “financially outgeneralled’’ by the contractors 
whom they had slaved to enrich. 

In view of the author's highly patriotic sentiments, his desire to see 
the population of Canada increased by immigration, his contempt for 
Canadians who emigrate to other countries, and his extreme horror of 
the I.W.\W., it may seem strange that he should, at this date, publis! 
a book which will produce the impression, if it is read abroad, that lif 
in a Canadian construction camp is worse than in the penitentiary 


(page 259), and that Canadian contractors are as avaricious and flinty- 
the capitalist according to Marx. It is true that he proposes 
several reforms—particularly the abolition of the contract system and 
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Mr. Patton has divided his survey into four parts, of which the first 
deals with the struggle of the farmers in the West to obtain direct access 
to the central market. The railway and the elevator companies were in 
complete control of the situation, and the farmer had no alternative 
but to ship his grain and sell his crop through these agencies. Such a 
state of affairs led inevitably to a deep sense of suspicion on the part of 
the farmer who felt himself to be in the grip of a monopoly, and the call 
for government investigation and coédperative methods among the farmers 
themselves became insistent. The consequence was the Royal Grain 
Commission of 1899, and the passing of the Manitoba Grain Act of 1900, 
which imposed a far-reaching system of regulation of railways and 
elevators in the interests of grain growers, and also provided for a 
permanent administrative officer to whom farmers might complain direct. 
In 1901 the Territorial Grain Growers’ Association came into existence 
under the guidance of Mr. Motherwell, and soon after, in 1902, won the 
Sintaluta case against the C.P.R. on the ground that the railway was 
discriminating against the farmers in favour of the elevator companies 
in the apportionment of cars for moving the grain. This early success 
led to the formation in 103 of the Grain Growers’ Association in Mani- 
toba, and by then the fight for direct shipment and equality in car dis- 
tribution had been won by the farmers. The next step was the organiza- 
tion in 1906 of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, and the farmers’ 
movement entered upon a new phase in which the farmers themselves 
came into the field on their own behalf. It cannot truthfully be said 
that their first considerable experiment in influencing the Manitoba 
government to enter upon the government elevator scheme was an 
auspicious beginning. The results were nothing short of disastrous, and 
Mr. Patton analyses the reasons for the failure carefully. The govern- 
ment system could not successfully compete with line companies that 
could supplement their storage earnings with profits on street purchases 
and selling commissions, while the government elevators depended 
entirely on storage and handling charges for which the maximum rate 
fixed by the Grain Act allowed the narrowest of margins. In 1912 the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company took over 174 elevators from the 
Manitoba government, and in two years’ time the elevators were being 
operated at a small profit. ‘‘The organized grain growers had been 
disillusionised in regard to government ownership; they had been 
enlightened as to the possibilities of what might be done through their 
own commercial organization.” 

The success of the Grain Growers in Manitoba led to similar organiza- 
tions in Saskatchewan and Alberta, each with its own problems to solve, 
and the year 1912 was a pivotal point in the history of the Grain Growers’ 
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movement and of the Canadian grain trade. In that year the Grain 
Growers’ Company entered the field of terminal operation and emerged 
as a fully integrated grain corporation, competing on a basis of equality 
with concerns hitherto referred to as the “elevator monopoly.”’ 

Clearly the next step was to be the linking up of the three farmers’ 
grain companies of the prairie provinces. In 1917 the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company and the Alberta Coéperative Elevator Company merged 
into the United Grain Growers Limited, while the Saskatchewan Co- 
6perative Elevator Company preferred to stay out of the combine. 

By the end of the world war the benefits which the two great farmers’ 
companies had bestowed upon agriculture in Western Canada may be 
summarized as follows: First, they had reduced the dependence of 
producers upon private middleman agencies by providing them with 
grain handling facilities of their own, entering local, primary, terminal 
and export markets. Second, their extended and centralized competition 
had been effective to a very large degree in improving marketing services, 
in lessening marketing discrimination and in increasing marketing returns 
to growers generally. Third, profits thus realized had been returned to 
Western farmers. Fourth, the annual grants made by the companies 
to the farmers’ associations had strengthened their effective influence 
in obtaining provincial or federal legislation to their advantage. 

Thus far Mr. Patton’s narrative has been a straightforward historical 
account of the earlier phases of the farmers’ movement in the West. It 
is with the movement for collective marketing after the war leading to 
the formation of the pools that he breaks new ground and traverses 
problems the solution of which is not yet perfectly plain. To understand 
the genesis of the pools it must be remembered that they followed upon 
the control of the wheat market during the war by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. This control had been highly satisfactory to the farmers since 
it had obtained for them the highest prices for grain ever recorded. 
When the Board ceased to operate after the crop of 1919, prices fell very 
violently, and it was not unnatural for the western farmers to imagine 
that prices fell because of the termination of the control, and that if the 
Board had continued to function the disastrous state of affairs of 1921 
would not have occurred, a misconception that inevitably followed upon 
the inability of the farmer to take a view of the whole problem that was 
wider than his own immediate horizon. Failure to induce the govern- 
ment to reconstitute the Wheat Board, except with powers so restricted 
as to make its successful working highly problematical if not impossible, 
led, after prolonged negotiations, to the abandonment of the idea of a 
compulsory Wheat Board, and at last definitely threw the farmers back 
on their own resources, and in 1923 the project of a voluntary wheat 
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pool emerged for the first time as a practical proposition, although it 
had been rejected two years before when the re-establishment of the 
Wheat Board had been in high favour. The first pool organized in 
Alberta to handle the 1923 crop was regarded as having produced 
satisfactory results, and to deal with the 1924 crop pools were organized 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan as well. The results of the operations 
of the three pools, acting together through the Canadian Codéperative 
Wheat Producers Limited, as a central sales agency, were favourable for 
the 1924 crop, or at least the farmers were satisfied with the price they 
got. It is exceedingly difficult, in fact it is entirely impossible, to come 
to any conclusion as to whether the pools actually were able to get a 
better price for their members than they could have got had they sold 
independently. In September, 1925, the pools had paid $1.66 to their 
members, and the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association claimed that 
the annual cash closing price for the year in the Winnipeg Exchange 
was $1.71. In 1926 the amount paid out by the pools was $1.45, and the 
average spot price on the Exchange was $1.51. It is probable that no 
definite conclusion can ever be arrived at on this point. The crux of 
the whole problem lies in the question, how much wheat was sold in 
the open market at the higher prices claimed by the Northwest Grain 
Dealers? Mr. Patton gives some very illuminating figures on the subject. 
Thus to take the 1924-25 crop, it is true that the annual average price 
was $1.71, but 68 per cent. of the crop was sold in September, October 
and November, when the prices realized were $1.42, $1.59 and $1.64, 
respectively. Similarly for the 1925-26 crop, 70 per cent. was marketed 
in the same three months, at prices of $1.37, $1.27 and $1.42, respectively, 
which are distinctly not the annual average price of $1.51 as claimed by 
the Northwest Grain Dealers as the price obtained for the whole crop. 
The controversy on the actual results obtained by the pools is by no 
means settled, but Mr. Patton comes to some tentative conclusions 
which are worthy of careful attention. In the first place, it was claimed 
that under pool control, wheat would be marketed in an “orderly” 
fashion, not all of the bulk of the crop being thrown on the market at 
any one time. But there is no ground to suppose that such “‘orderliness”’ 
in marketing has been, or ever can be attained. The day-to-day sales 
made by the pool on behalf of its members are based, not on deliveries, 
but on current international demand; and it is the averaged returns 
from such fiscal sales that the pool member receives. The “orderliness” 
of pool marketing, in short, lies not in any more measured movement of 
wheat from farm to consuming market, but in unified selling on the 
basis of the available knowledge of world supply and demand con- 
ditions. Secondly, it was claimed that the pools would be able to elimin- 
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ate speculative selling. As to this claim Mr. Patton points out that the 
Central Selling Agency itself makes use of the future’s market. In the 
broad sense of assuming the risk of future price fluctuations, speculation 
cannot be eliminated by any pool. The pooling system merely shifts the 
carrying of such risks from specialized middlemen to producer-members 
as a whole. With a single seller, as in the case of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, the future’s market may be dispensed with. But so long as the 
Canadian Wheat Pool is merely the largest of a number of sellers, future 
trading will continue. So far as the pool’s influence is effective, however, 
it is in the direction of stabilization at world-price levels. 

Mr. Patton’s conclusions are, on the whole, and with certain obvious 
reservations, favourable to the pools as enabling the grain grower to 
realize the full commercial value of his product at minimum marketing 
cost. 

With regard to the moral results of grain growers’ codperation there 
can be no doubt whatever, and Mr. Patton’s words are wise and weighty: 
‘The farmer’s morale does not depend merely on prices, but also on the 
social recognition he receives from other classes in the community. The 
Grain Growers’ Movement has had a double moral effect. It has served 
to raise the status of the farmer as a commercial producer and asa citizen, 
not only in his own eyes, but also in the regard of the community at large. 
At the same time actual participation in large-scale business and finance 
and in the responsibilities of government has exercised a certain 
sobering, educative effect, which has tended to make the attitude 
of western farmers as a class towards other economic groups and 
institutions less one of suspicion and antagonism, and more one of 
intelligent accommodation.”’ 

Such are Mr. Patton’s conclusions, and many competent observers 
are in full agreement with him. It only remains to add that the book is 
written in an excellent and pleasing style, and the volume is printed and 
bound in the style to which readers are accustomed in any book coming 
from the Harvard Press. For any study of the evolution of the Canadian 
West, Mr. Patton’s work is entirely indispensable. 

H. MICHELL 


The Falls of Niagara. By GLENN C. Forrester. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co. 1928. Pp. xiii, 154; illustrations. 

Tuts book is intended for the ordinary reader and not for the trained 

geologist, but the writer has good command of the facts in the history 

of the falls and keeps to the proved outlines of the geology of the region. 

It is well and interestingly written and has good illustrations. 

The first sixty pages seem rather unnecessary for the main purpose 
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of the book, since they discuss geological processes which have only an 
indirect bearing on the history of the actual falls; but they are perhaps 
worth while as providing a general background for the non-geological 
reader. The rest of the book, treating of the falls and gorge, them- 
selves, is excellent and should prove very useful and interesting to the 
tourist. 


A. P. COLEMAN 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a later and more extended review.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA TO THE EMPIRE 


BALDWIN, Right Hon. STANLEY. Our inheritance: Speeches and addresses. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [1928.] Pp. xii, 309. 

Contains a number of speeches delivered in Canada in 1927 as well as some 
delivered later in England, dealing with Canada and the Empire. 

Gunn, Hucu. The British Empire: Then and now, 1868-1928 (United Empire, June, 
1928, pp. 314-322). 

A sketch of the development of the British Empire during the last sixty years. 

MacBrien, Major-Gen. J. H. The defence side of the Imperial Conference (The Cana- 
dian Military Institute, Toronto, Selected Papers, No. 25, pp. 17-32). 

A lecture by the former chief of the Canadian general staff. 

NATHAN, MANFRED. Empire government: An outline of the system prevailing in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. London: George Allen & Unwin. [1928.] 
Pp. 256. 

To be reviewed later. 

RAGATZ, LOWELL JOSEPH (comp.). A check-list of House of Commons sessional papers 
relating to the British West Indies and to the West Indian slave trade and slavery, 1763- 
1834. London: The Bryan Edwards Bros. [n.d.] Pp. 42. 

A bibliography of government documents relating to the history of the British 
Empire. 

SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. Le nouveau statut du Canada (Revue des Deux Mondes, juillet 1°, 
1928, pp. 187-202). 

A discussion of the present imperial and international status of Canada. 

Wituiams, Basic. The British Empire. (The Home University Library of Modern 
Knowledge.) London: Thornton Butterworth. [1928.] Pp. 252. 

Reviewed on page 265. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BARBEAU, Marius. The downfall of Temlaham. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of 

Canada. 1928. Pp. xii, 253; illustrations in colour. ($3.50.) 
To be noticed later. 

HEAGERTY, JOHN J. Four centuries of medical history in Canada; and a sketch of the 
medical history of Newfoundland. Two vols. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. 1928. Pp. xviii, 395; vii, 374. ($12.00.) 

Reviewed on page 254. 

Histoire et historiens depuis cinquante ans: Méthodes, organisation, et résultats du 

travail historique de 1876 @ 1926. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. [1928.] Pp. 499. 
Contains a brief account of the bibliography of Canadian history during the 
last fifty years, by Mr. H. P. Biggar. 
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Watson, RoBert. The Hudson's Bay Company (Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1928.] Pp. 32. 
A brief outline of the history of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


(2) New France 


DELALANDE, J. Le conseil souverain dela Nouvelle France. Québec: Ls.-A. Proulx. 
1927. Pp. 358. 
To be reviewed later. 
FAUTEUX, A2cipius. La famille Petit de Levilliers (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
aoit, 1928, pp. 478-493). 
The genealogy of a now extinct French-Canadian family. 
——————————_ Le mariage de la Marquise de Vaudreuil (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, aofit, 1928, pp. 502-504). 
A note on the date of the marriage of the Marquis de Vaudreuil, last governor- 
general of New France. 
FAuTEUX, JosEPH-NOEL. Essai sur l'industrie au Canada sous le régime frangais. 
Deux volumes. Québec: Ls.-A. Proulx, imprimeur du roi. 1927. Pp. xx, 572. 
Reviewed on page 259. 
MARION, SERAPHIN. Un pionnter canadien: Pierre Boucher. Québec: Ls.-A. Proulx, 
imprimeur du roi. 1927. Pp. 290. 
To be reviewed later. 
MassicoTtTE, E.-Z. Nicolas le Moyne de Leau (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
juin, 1928, pp. 326-329). 
Biographical details about a cousin of the famous Le Moyne family in New 
France in the seventeenth century. 
RoGers, GRACE McLeop. Louisburg (Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. [1928.] Pp. 32. 
An account of the history of the fortress of Louisbourg. 
Roy, P. G. Documents sur Pierre Constantin (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
mai, 1928, pp. 257-263). 
Notes on a French-Canadian trader of the eighteenth century in Labrador. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


ADAMS, RANDOLPH G. British headquarters maps and sketches, used by Sir Henry 
Clinton while in command of the British forces operating in North America during 
the War of Independence, 1775-1782: A descriptive list of the original manuscripts 
and printed documents now preserved in the William L. Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan. Ann Arbor: The William L. Clements Library. 1928. 
Pp. vi, 144. ($1.50.) 

Noticed on page 191. 

Barry, F. W. Captured flags in the Royal Hospital, Chelsea (Journal of the Society of 
Army Historical Research, April, 1928, pp. 110-117). 

Notes on some flags captured from the Americans by British troops in the War 
of 1812, together with some contemporary ilustrations. 

Davies, BLopwin. Garrison Creek to Queenston Heights (Canadian Magazine, August, 
1928, pp. 22-23, 36-37). 

A journalistic account of the life of Isaac Brock. 
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Frick, ALEXANDER C. (ed.). The papers of Sir William Johnson. Vol. VI. Albany: 
The University of the State of New York. Pp. xiv, 789; illustrations. 

Contains Sir William Johnson’s correspondence of 1768 and 1769, some of 
which relates to the Indian trade in Canada. 

ForTESCUE, Hon. Sir Joun (ed.). The Correspondence of King George the Third. In 
six volumes. Vols. V and VI. London: Macmillan and Co. 1928. Pp. 
524; xiii, 494. ($7.50 per vol.) 

To be reviewed later. 

Jones, E. ALFRED. The Loyalists of New Jersey: Their memorials, petitions, claims, etc., 
from English records. (Collections of the New Jersey Historical Society: Vol. X.) 
Newark, N.J.: New Jersey Historical Society. 1927. Pp. 346; frontispiece. 

Contains biographical references to a number of Loyalist families from New 
Jersey who settled in the British North American provinces after the American 
Revolution—such as the Lippincotts, the Ryersons, the Odells, and the Ogdens. 

MorGan, WILLIAM THOMAS. Queen Anne's Canadian expedition of 1711 (Queen's 
Quarterly, April, May, June, 1928, pp. 460-489). 

A valuable, detailed, and well-documented study of the abortive English 
expedition against Canada in 1711, by an authority on the Queen Anne period. 

PELL,S.H.P. Fort Ticonderoga (Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research, 
April, 1928, pp. 124-125). 

A note, copiously illustrated on the history of the fort on Lake Champlain 
originally named Carillon by the French. 

QuairE, Mito M. (ed.). The John Askin papers. Vol. I: 1747-1795. (Burton His- 


torical Record, Vol. I.) Published by the Detroit Library Commission. 1928. 
Pp. 657; illustrations. 


To be reviewed later. 

RAGATZ, LOWELL JosEPH (comp.). A guide to the official correspondence of the governors 
of the British West India Colonies with the secretary of state, 1763-1833. London: 
The Bryan Edwards Press. [n.d.] Pp. 79. 

A calendar of documents which throw an occasional side-light on Canadian 
history. 

Roperts, Ltoyp. Tecumseh. (Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. [1928.] Pp. 28. 

A biographical sketch. 


WEBSTER, JOHN CLARENCE (ed.). The recapture of St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 1762, 
as described in the journal of Lieut.-Colonel William Amherst, commander of the 
British expeditionary force. Privately printed. 1928. Pp. 18; illustrations and map. 

Extracts from a hitherto unpublished journal, with introductory and ex- 
planatory notes. 

Wivpur, JAMeEs Benjamin. Ira Allen, founder of Vermont, 1751-1814. Two vols. 


Boston and New York: Houghton Miffiin Company. 1928. Pp. xiii, 544; vii, 570; 
illustrations. 


To be reviewed later. 


xvii, 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


Massey, Hon. Vincent. The making of a nation. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1928. Pp. 44. ($2.00.) 
Reviewed on page 267. 
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III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


ARCHIBALD, Mrs. CHARLES. The Hon. Thomas Dickson Archibald, of the court of 
Queen's bench, England, 1817-1875 (Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society, vol. 21, Halifax, 1927, pp. 45-71). 

A biography of a member of the Archibald family of Truro, Nova Scotia, 
who became a judge of the court of Queen’s bench in England. 

Hart, Mrs. HARRIET CUNNINGHAM. History of Canso, Guysborough Co., N.S. (Collec- 
tions of the Nova Scotia Historical Society, vol. 21, Halifax, 1927, pp. 1-34). 

Notes on local history. 

MEAGHER, Hon. Nicuotas H. Life of the Hon. Jonathan McCully (Collections of the 
Nova Scotia Historical Society, vol. 21, Halifax, 1927, pp. 73-114). 

An outline of the life of one of the ‘‘Fathers of Confederation”’, of whom no 
previous biography has been published. 

Piers, Harry. The Fortieth Regiment, raised at Annapolis Royal in 1717; and five 
regiments subsequently raised in Nova Scotia (Collections of the Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society, vol. 21, Halifax, 1927, pp. 114-183). 

A valuable contribution to the military history of Nova Scotia, and indeed of 
British North America. 

TURGEON, ONESIPHORE. Un tribut dla race acadienne: Mémoires, 1871-1927. Montréal: 
G. Ducharme. 1928. Pp. 522; illustrations. 

A bulky autobiography of a French-speaking senator from New Brunswick. 

Vroom, Ven. Archdeacon F. W. The Akins Historical Prize Essays, King's College 
(Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society, vol. 21, Halifax, 1927, pp. 35-44). 

An account of the work done in local history in Nova Scotia, in competing for 
a prize established at King’s College by the historian, T. B. Akins. 

WeEpssTER, J. CLARENCE. An historical guide to New Brunswick. Published by the New 

Brunswick Tourist Association. 1928. Pp. 106; maps and illustrations. 


A pamphlet containing notes on the historic sites and monuments of New 
Brunswick. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


BoucHEK DE LA BRUERE, MONTARVILLE. La naissance des Trois-Revieres. (Les 
Cahiers de la Société d'Histoire Régionale, no. 1.) Les Trois-Reviéres. 1928. 
Pp. 58. 

An address on the early history of Three Rivers. 

LapPALicE,O. Louis Charly Saint-Ange, marguillier de Notre Dame de Montréal (Bulletin 
des Recherches Historiques, juillet, 1928, pp. 426-430). 

Biographical details about a merchant of Montreal who was a church-warden 
of Notre Dame from 1734 to 1749. 

MALCHELOSSE, GERARD. Généalogie de la famille Richard-Lavallée-Laricheliére. Mon- 

tréal: G. Ducharme. 1928. Pp. 43. 
A French-Canadian genealogy. 

MassicoTtE, E.-Z. Les premiers concessions de terre @ Montréal, sous M. de Maison- 
neuve, 1648-1665 (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, juillet, 1928, pp. 395-405; 
aofit, pp. 458-468). 

Valuable notes on the early history of Montreal. 

Roy, P. G. Le fief et seigneurie de l’'Abbé de la Madeleine (Bulletin des Recherches 

Historiques, juillet, 1928, pp. 385-394; aofit, pp. 449-457). 
The history of a seigniory in New France. 
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Roy, P.G. Les concessions en fief et seigneurie sous le régime anglais (Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques, juin, 1928, pp. 321-325). 
Notes on the later history of the seigniorial system in Canada. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Burton, JEAN. Sir Francis Bond Head—patriot (Canadian Forum, August, 1928, 
pp. 746-752). 


A sketch of the life of the lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada during the 
rebellion of 1837. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


BROADUS, ELEANOR HAMMOND. John Jewitt, the Captive of Nootka. (Ryerson Canadian 
History Readers.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1928.] Pp. 32. 
The story of a visitor to the coast of British Columbia in 1803. 
Exxtiott, T.C. Captain Robert Gray's first visit to Oregon (Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
June, 1928, pp. 162-188). 
A paper containing a full and accurate reprint of the journal or log kept by 
Robert Haswell in 1788, on board the sloop Washington off the coast of Oregan. 
Watson, RoBert. Lower Fort Garry: A history of the stone fort. 
ludson’s Bay Company. 1928. Pp. 69; illustrations. 
The story of the stone fort built by the Hudson’s Bay Company twenty miles 
north of Old Fort Garry in 1831-39. 


Winnipeg: The 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


BELL, CHARLES NAPIER. The Journal of Henry Kelsey (1691-1692). (The Historical 
and Scientific Society of Manitoba: Transactions no. 4, new series.) 
Dawson Richardson Publications, Limited. 1928. Pp. 43; maps. 

Reviewed on page 261. 

BRADWIN, EpMuND W. The bunkhouse man: A study of work and pay in the camps of 
Canada, 1903-1914. (Studies in history, economics, and public law, edited by 
the faculty of political science of Columbia University, no. 296.) New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: P. S. King & Son. 1928. Pp. 306; illus- 
trations. ($5.00.) 

Reviewed on page 267. 

Brapy, ALEXANDER. William Huskisson and Liberal reform: An essay on the changes 
in economic policy in the twenties of the nineteenth century. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1928. Pp. 177. 

Reviewed on page 26:3. 

BuRPEE, LAWRENCE. Two western adventurers: Alexander Henry and Peter Pond. 
(Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1928.] 
Pp. 28. 

Biographical sketches. 

CrarK, James B. M. Canada’s immigration problem (Nineteenth Century and After, 
June, 1928, pp. 735-746). 

A discussion of the problem of adding to Canada’s population. 

Denton, V. L. Simon Fraser. (Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. [1928.] Pp. 32. 

A biographical sketch of the explorer of the Fraser River. 


Winnipeg: 
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FORRESTER, GLENNC. The falls of Niagara. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
{1928.] Pp. xiii, 154; illustrations. 

Reviewed on page 272. 

Jorerc, W. L. G. (ed.). Problems of polar research. A series of papers by thirty-one 
authors. (American Geographical Society: Special Publication No. 7). New 
York: American Geographical Society. 1928. Pp. v, 479; illustrations. 

These papers deal especially with the major problems still to be solved by 
field study in the polar regions, and they point out the means by which co-opera- 
tion between various sciences will yield the largest harvest of results. Several 
papers are devoted to polar exploration by aircraft. 

(ed.). The geography of the polar regions. (American Geographical 
Society: Special Publication No. 8.) New York: American Geographical Society- 
1928. Pp. vii, 359; illustrations. 

This volume includes two books. The first by Otto Nordenskjéld, Polar 
nature: A general characterization, is translated from the author’s Swedish edition. 
The second, The polar regions: A regional geography, by Ludwig Mecking is a 
description, region by region, of the Arctic and Antarctic areas. Bibliographies 
are included. Although written especially for scientists, the volumes contain much 
of interest for the general reader. 

KinbLeE, E.M. Canada north of fifty-six degrees: The land of long summer days (Canadian 
Field-Naturalist, March, 1928, pp. 53-86). 

An illustrated description of the far north west of Canada. 

MILLER, GEORGE J., and PARKiINS, ALMOoN E. Geography of North America. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 1928. Pp. xv, 605; illustrations. ($4.50.) 

Contains a survey of the geography of Canada. 

Patton, Haratp S. Grain Grower's coéperation in Western Canada (Harvard Economic 
Studies, vol. xxxii.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1928. Pp. xix, 471. 
($5.00.) 

Reviewed on page 268. 

REEVE, G. J. La Vérendrye. (Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. (1928.] Pp. 32. 

A sketch of the life of the elder La Vérendrye. 

ScriBE, P. Louis Charland (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, juin, 1928, pp. 330- 
336). 

Notes on the life of a French-Canadian Geographer who lived between the 


=) 


years 1772 and 1813. 


Watson, Rosrrt. Hudson's Bay Company Explorers: Chief Factor Samuel Black (The 
Beaver, June, 1928, pp. 10-12). 


A sketch of the life of the trader who explored the Finlay river in 1824. 





V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


AvupeT, Francis J. Oscar Dunn (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, mai, 1928, 
pp. 291-294). 


Biographical details about a French-Canadian journalist of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 


Brucuési, JEAN. A propos Oscar Dunn (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, juin, 
1928, pp. 344-346). 


A reply to a paper on Oscar Dunn by Mr. Francis J. Audet. 
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BrucuEs1, JEAN. Oscar Dunn et son temps (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, juin, 1928, 
pp. 183-204). 

A sketch of the life and times of a French-Canadian journalist of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 

FRASER, A. ERMATINGER. A_ poet-pioneer of Canada (Queen’s Quarterly, April, May, 
June, 1928, pp. 440-450). 

A sketch of the life of Charles Mair. 

“Memini.” La predication a Québec des origines a l'an 1875 (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, juillet, 1928, pp. 432-439; aofit, pp. 469-477). 

Notes on ecclesiastical history. 

Modern language instruction in Canada. (Publications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages, vol. VI.) Twovols. Toronto: The University 
of Toronto Press. 1928. Pp. xlviii, 547; 852. 

The result of a survey of the teaching of modern languages in Canada, under- 
taken on the initiative of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The first half 
of the second volume is taken up with a “‘ History of Modern Language Instruction 
in Canada.” 

SKELTON, ISABEL. Jsaac Jogues. (Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. [1928.] Pp. 32. 

An account of the life of one of the Jesuit martyrs in New France. 

Younc, A.H. John Strachan, 1778-1867 (Queen’s Quarterly, April, May, June, 1928, 
pp. 386-407). 

An interesting and valuable paper on the first Anglican bishop of Toronto, in 
which hitherto unused materials are brought to light. 

———_—_—_———-Partial chronology of the Church of England in Canada. Toronto: 
Trinity College. [1928.] Pp. 24. 

A pamphlet prepared for the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the formation of the Synod of the diocese of Toronto, ‘‘the first with lay delegates 
to be established in the British Empire.” 





